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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Lord Byron and some of his og pgs 
with Recollections of the Author's Life, and 
of his Visit to Italy, By Leicu Hunt. | 
j vol. 4to. pp. 513. London, 1828. 

Colburn. 

Ir rather heightens our irfterest in the subject | 
we are about to discuss, that we coinmence | 
such discussion on the anniversary -of the | 
birth of that splendid genius, upon whose | 
personal character Mr. Leigh H{unt has 
thrown such unexpected and unwelcome | 
} 


light. We say unweicome, because we can- | 
not conceive that any class of individuals, 
not even excepting the systematic assailants | 
of the illustrious poet, can derive pleasure | 
from these disclosures, or feel satisfied that | 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, of all people in the world, | 
should make them. Having disposed of the | 
question of the truth of these statements— | 
and we see no reason to doubt the veracity | 
of the author, only we consider that he has ! 
written under the influence of embittered and 
disappointed feelings, which have led him 
to view the failings of Byron less charitably 
than is consistent with his professed creed | 
and acknowledged character,—we come to 
consider the necessity of giving these state- 
ments to the world, and bere, we confess, 
we are inclined to think very unfavourably of 
the stimulating motive. We had given Mr. 
Hunt credit for a superiority to petty resent- 
ments and vindictive feelings, and here we 
hod, as far at least as concerns Lord Byron, 
very little else. We, who have been refresh- 
ing Our memories as to all that Mr. Hunt 
has, on various occasions, written of Lord 
Byron, in which his poetical genius, his libe- 
ral politics, his ‘ rank worn simply,’ and his 
‘total glorious want of vile hypocrisy,’ were 
earnestly applauded, cannot he p persuading 
ourselves that the portrait now preserited 
would have been more favorable, had the 
painter been freer from impulses, which it is 
‘ery natural for him to po-sess, but which 
Cannot tend to the interests of the public, or 
to the development of truth. Again we ac- 
knowledge our thorough conviction that Mr. 
a are nothing that he does not be- 
on Bye entire and simple truth, but 
di ti yen a truths afford 
the real dis sosition of Lc 1 Byt Jue 2 
Were too few oi its of si nil iar ean yon 
eae s po : sof similarity between the 
inthe Sage ler to appear long amiable 
ieee ete ea and we can easily 
an * antic y Rameseomes of Byron's putting 

Saemeien ot reap on, for the passin 
appears tot Us Companion, Mr. Shelley 
ss hee i ges ee something of this, 
of his “fey Mr. [funt hints as to the mode 
sack oa to Lord Byron, and took 
pessials no and delicate care in the first 
Mr. H fy arrangement. It is evident that 
unt and Lord Byron misunderstood 


bac 
h other from the moment of their meeting 





(in Italy; avd it is not attempted to be con- 


cealed that both Mr. and Mrs. H. hesitated 


‘in nowise to wound and irritate him. We 
‘are told, indeed, that Mrs. H. conceived an 


early dislike for Lord Byron, and that it con- 
tinued with her is evidenced by the following 
anecdotes : 

‘My wife knew nothing of Italian, and did 
not care to learn it. Madame Guiccioli could 
not speuk English. They were subsequently 


introduced to one another during a chance 


meeting, but that ‘was all. No proposition was 
made for an intimacy on either side, and the 
families remained separate. This, however, 
was perhaps the first local cause of the dimi- 
nished cordiality of intercourse between Lord 
Byron and myself. He bad been toid, what 
was very true, that Mrs Hunt, though living 
in all respects after the fashion of an English 
wife, was any thing but illiberal with regard to 
others ; yet be saw her taking no steps fora 
farther intimacy. He learut, what was equally 
true, that she was destitute, to a remarkable 


degree, of all care about rank and titles: She 


had been used to hve in a world of her own, 
and was, and is, I really believe, absolutely 
unimpressible in that respect. [It is possible, 
that her inexperience of any mode of life but 
her own, may have rendered her somewhat 
jealous in behalf of it, and not willing to be 
brought into comparison with pretensions, the 
defects of which she is acute to discern ; but 
her indifference to the nominal and conven- 
tional part of their importance is unaffectedly 
real ; and it partakes of that sense of the ludi- 
crous, which is so natural to persons to whom 
they are of no consequence, and so provoking to 
those who regard them otherwise. Finally, Lord 
Byron, who was as acute as a woman in those 
respects, very speedily discerned that he did not 
stand very high in her good graces; and ac- 
cordingly he set her down to a very humble 
rank in his own. As] oftener went to his part 
of the house than he came to mine, be seldom 
saw her; and when he did, the conversation 
was awkward on his side, and provokingly 
self-possessed on ler’s. He said to Ler one 
day, * What do you think, Mrs. Hunt? Tre- 
lawney has been speaking against my morals ! 
What do you think of that /"—** It is the first 
time,” said Mrs. Hunt, “* 1] ever heard of them,” 
This, which would have set a man of address 
upon his wit, completely dashed, and reduced 
him to silence. But her greatest offence was 
in something which I had occasion to tell him. 
He was very bitter one day upon some friends 
of mine, criticising even their personal appear- 
ance, and that in no good taste. At the same 
time, he was affecting to be very pleasant and 
good-humoured, and without any “ offence in 
the world.” All this provoked me to mortily 
bim, and I asked if be knew what Mrs. Hunt 
iad said one day to the Shelleys of his picture 
by Harlowe? (it is the fastidious, scornful 
portrait of bim, affectedly looking down.) He 
said he did not, and was curious to know. An 
engraving of it, 1 told him, was shown ler, 
and her opinion asked; upon which she ob- 
served, that “it resembled a great school-boy, 
who had had a plasa bun given bim, instead 
of a plum one.” I did not add, thatour friends 
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shook with laughter at this ideaof tbe noble 
origipal, because it was **so like him.” He 
looked as#blank as possible, and never again 
criticised the personal appearance of those 
whom I regaided. It was on accounts lke 
these, that he talked of Mrs. Hunt as being 
“ no great things.” Myself, because I did not 
take ail is worldly common-places for granted, 
bor enter into the merit of Lis bad jokes on 
women, be represented us a “ prose ;"" and the 
children, than whom, I will venture to say, it 
was impossible to have quieter or more respect- 
able in the house, or any that came less in bis 
way, be pronounced to be “ impracticable.” 
But that was the reason. I very soon found 
that it wus desirable to keep them out of his 
way; and although this was done in the easiest 
and most natural manner, and was allogether 
such a measure as a pérson of less jealousy 
might buve regarded as a cousideration for his 
quiet, lhe resented it, and could not help vent- 
ing his spleen in talking of them, The worst 
of it was, that when they did come in bis way, 
they were nothing daunted. They had lived 
in a natural, not au artificial state of inter- 
course, and were equally sprightly, respectful, 
und self possessed. My eldest boy surprised 
him with bis address, never losing bis single- 





ness of manner, nor exhibiting pretensions of 


which he was too young to Know any thing, 
yet giving him his title at due intervals, and 
appearing, in fact, as if he had always hved ia 
the world instead of outofit. Tiis put him 
out of bis reckoning. To the second, who was 
more struck with his reputation, aod had a vi- 
vacity of temperament that rendered stich les- 
sons dangeious, he said, one day, tliat Le must 
tuke care how he got notions in his head about 
truth and sincerity, for they would linder his 
getting on in the world. This, doubtless, was 
rather intended to vent aspleen of his own, 
than to modify the opinions of the child; but 
the peril was not the less, and I had warning 
given me that he could say worse things wheu 
{ was not present. Thus the children became 
impracticable; and, luckily, they remained so.’ 

Few people, we believe, will discover 
either delicacy or good taste in the conduct 
thus complacently described. In the lady 
we perceive a very unamiable penchant for 
saving disagreeable things, not quite so smart 
as her affectionate husband fancies them, and 
which could have lost none of their deformity 
when repeated by Mr. Hunt to his lordship. 
Then again, does it tell against Byron that 
he was vexed because the children were kept 
out of the way’ We suspect not, and really 
cannot help thinking that many of the causes 
of difference must have origmated with the 
party pow complaining. 

We hope we shall not be suspected of par- 
taking in a certaim senseless, uninquiring, 
and bigotted prejudice against Mr. Hunt, 
which we know to exist, and which has fre- 
quently excited our disgust. We have been 
indebted to him for many a delightful hour, 
‘not spent in toys, or lust, or wine, but 
search of deep philosephy, wit, eloquence, 
and poesy, arts which we love ;’ and we have 
no envy for the mind or heart of any reader 
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picture :— 

‘Our manner of life was this. Lerd Byron, 
who used to sit up at night, writing Don Ja 
(which he did undcr the influence of gin a 
water,) rose late in the morning. He “ih 
fasted; read; lounged about, singing an air, 
generally out of Rossini, and in a swa: ggering 
style, though in a voice at once smail and 
veiled; then took a bath, and was dressed; 
and coming down stairs, was heard, still sing- 
ing, in the court-yard, out of which the garden 
ascended at the back of the house. The Set. 
vants at the same time brougit out two or three 
chairs. My study, a little room in a corner, 
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saying something from the window, o: he called 
out ** Leontius!” and came halting up to the 
window with some joke, or Other challenge to 
conversation. (Readers of good sense will do 
me the justice of discerning where any thing is 
spoken ofin a tone of objection, and where it 
is only brought in as requisite to the truth of 
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her lip, pure or not, with that sort of con- 
scious grace, which seems to belong to the 
Italian language as a matter of right. ! AMUSE d 
her with speaking bad Italian out oft Ariosto, 
and saying speme for speranza; in which she 
eooduaturedly found something pleasant and 
llegrino ; keeping all the while that consider- 
ate countenance, for which a foreigner lias so 
much rezson to be grateful. Her hair was 
what the poet has described, or rather blond, 
with an inclination to ycllow; a Very fair and 
delicate yellow at all eveuts, and within the 
limits of the poetical. She had regular features, 
of tue order properly called bandsome, in dis- 
tinction to preitiness or to piquancy 5 being 
well proportioned to one another, large rather 
than otherwise, but without coarseness, and 
more harmonious than interesting. Her nose 
was the handsomest of the kind I ever saw ; 
and | have known her both smile very sweetiy, 
and look intelligently, when Lord Byron has 
said something kind to ler. J should not say, 
however, that she was a very intelligent persona. 
Both her wisdom and her want of wisdom were 
on the side of her feelings, in which there 
was doubtless mingled a good deal of the seif- 
love natural to a flattered beauty. She wrote 
letters in the style of the Academy of Compli- 
ments; and made plentiful use, at all times, 
of those substitutes for address and discourse, 
which flourished in England at the era of that 
polite compilation, and are still in full bloom 
in Italy. 


ovet 


; ** And evermore 
She strewed a smi radlegro after and before.” 





In a word, Madame Guiccioli was a kind of 
buxom parlour boarder, compressing herself 
artificially into dignity and elegance, and fan. 
cying sue walked, in the eyes of the whole 
world, a heroine by the side ofa poct. When 
I saw her at Monte Nero, she wus in a state 
of excitement and exaltation, and had really 
something of this look. At that time also she 
looked no older than she was 3 in which respeet 
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in Magdalen’s loose hair and lifted 


1 eye,” 
is flattering upon the wholes; has a look of 
gieater delicacy than she possessed 3 but it is 
also very like, and tie studied pretension of the 
attitude has a moral resemblance. Being a 
half-iength, it shows her to adv aniage 5 for the 
fault of ber person was, that her head and bast 
Were hardly sustained by limbs of suiiicient 
length. I tuke her to have been a good-hearted 
zexlous person, capable of being very natural if 
Sue had been thrown into natural circum- 
stances, and able to show a companion, whom 
she was proud of, that good-iiumoured and 
srateful attachment, which the most brilliant 
men, if they were wis enough, wouid be as 
uappy to secure, as acormer i Elysium. But 
the greater and more selfish the vanity, the less 
Will it tolerate the smuailest poruion of it in 
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‘In the course of an hour or two, being an 
early riser, L used to go in to dinner. Lord 
Byron either stayed a litile longer, or went up 
Stairs to his books and his couch. When the 
heat ofthe day declined, we rode out, either on 
horseback or in a barouche, generally towards 
the forest. He was a good rider, graceful, and 
kept a firm seat. He loved to be told of it; 
and being true, it was a pleasure to tel! him. 
Good God! what homage might not that man 
have received, and whut love and pleasure re- 


ciprocrated, if he could have been content with | 


the truth, and had truth enough of his own to 
think a little better of his fellow-creatures ! 
But he was always secking for uneasy sources 
of satisfaction. The first day we were going 
out on horseback together, he was joking upon 
the bad riding of this and that acquaintance of 
his. 


of adding me to the list; and finding, when 
we pushed forward, that there was nothing 


particular in the spectacle of my horsemanship, 
he said in a tone of disappointment, * Why, 
Hunt, you ride very well!” Trelawney some- 
times went with us,on a great horse, smoking 


a cigar, 


t 


We had blue frock coats, white waist- 


coats and trowsers, and velvet caps, dla Ra- , 


phael; and cut a gallant figure. Sometimes 
we went as far as a vineyard, where he had been 
accustomed to shoot at a mark, and where the 
brunette lived, who came into his drawing- 
room with the basket of flowers. 


He evidently hoped to have the pleasure | 


He wanted faith in the interior of poetry, to 
relish it, unpiuned and unpopular. Besides, 
be himself was to be mixed np somehow with 
every thing, whether to approve it or disap- 
prove. When he found Sandys’s “Ovid” 
among my books, he said, ** God! what an un- 
pleasant recollection I have ofthis book ! I met 
with it on my wedding-day ; [read it while I 
was waiting to go to church.” Sandys, who 
is any thing but an anti-bridal poet, was 
thenceforward to be nobody but an old fellow 
who had given him an unpleasant sensation. 
Ihe only great writer of past timés, whom he 


read with avowed satisfaction, was Montaigne, 


as the reader may see by an article in the ** New 
Monthly Magazine.’ In the same article may 
be seen the reasons why, and the passages that 
he marked in that autbor. Franklin he liked. 
He respected him for his acquisition of wealth 


/and power; and would have stood in awe, 


The father | 


was ap honest-looking man, who was in trou- | 


ble with his landlord, and heaved great siglis; 
the mothera loud swarthy woman, with hard 


lines in her face. 


' member, the dedication 


Tiere was a little sister, de- | 


licate looking and melancholy, very diferent | 


from the confident though not unpleasing 
countenance of the elder, who was move hund- 
some. They all, however. seemed good- 
humoured. We sat under an arbour, and had 
figs served up to us, the mother being loud in 
our faecs, and cutting some extraordinary jokes, 
which made me any thing but merry. Upon 
the whole, [ was glad tocome away. 

‘Mudame Guiccioli was very curious on these 
ocexsions, but could get no information. Un- 
fortunately, she could not see beyond a com 
| any sort, nor put up wrih a dis- 
tressing one in the hope of doingit away. The 
worst thing she did (and which showed to 
every body else, though not to herself, that she 
entertained no real love for Lord Byion) was to 
indulge in veliement complaints of lim ta his 
acquaintances. The tirst time she did soto 
me, | shocked her so excessively with endea- 
vouring to puy a compliment to her understand. 
ing, and jeading her into a more generous po- 
ey, that she never made me her conicant 
igain. ‘© No wonder,” she said, “that my 
lord was so bad, when be liad frieuds who could 
talk so shockingly.” Oh, Shelley" thoaght 
I, see what your friend has come to with the 
sentimental italian wiom 
reforming our Don Juan!” When Lord Byron 
talked freely to her be 
atfected by wiiat would have siartled a delicate 
Englistiwoman, (a common Italian defect), but 
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alluded to any thing more pardonatie, 
she would get angry, and remonstrate, and 
“ wonder at him ;” he all tue wile looking as 
if he enjoyed her veliemence, and did not be- 
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lieve a word of it. A ceheate lover wouid 
have spared her this, and at the saiae tine have 
elevated her notions of the beluvious Sullavie fol 
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nd tie world,’ 

‘Byron's taste in Poetry.— It would have been 
Impossible io persuede him, that Sandy ss 
Ovid was better than Addison's and Csoxall’s. 
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had he known him, of the refined worldliness 
of his character, and the influence it gave him. 
Franklin’s works, and Walter Scott's, were 
among his favourite reading. His liking for 
such of the modern authors as he preferred in 
general, was not founded in a compliment to 
them; but Walter Scott, with his novels, his 
fashionable repute, and lis ill opinion of the 
world, whom he fell in with, enabled him to 
eater heartily into lis merits ; and he read Lim 
over and over again with unaffected delight. 
Sir Walter was his correspondent, and appears 
to have returned the regird; though, if I re- 
of “The Mystery” 
frightened him. They did not bold each other 
in the less estimation, the one for being a lord, 
and the other a lover of lords: teither did Sir 
Walter's connexion with the calumniating 
press of Edinburgh atall shock his noble trend. 
It udded rather “a fearful j ry’ to his esteem 3 
carrying with it a look of something * bloody, 
bol l, and resolute :’ at the moie 
resolute than bold, and more death-dealing than 
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Sime time, 
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which increased the sum of his power, and was 


i 

set off against iis character for virtue.’ 

© ]lis Friend 
lordship’s 
with, Were, lutact, W ith one exe Cpeog, bothing 
supcrior to their birth, if two such unequal 
things may be put on a level. It is remark- 
able, (and, indeed, may, account for the cry 
about gentility, wich none ure so given to as 
the vular,) that they were almost all persons 
of bumble origiu; oue of a race of booksellers : 
another the son of a grécer; another, of a gla- 
zier; ond a fourth, though the son of a baronet, 
the grandson of a linen-draper. Readers who 
know any thing of me, or such as | care to be 
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Known by, will not Suspect me of under- 
vuluiog tra fesmen or the sons of ti idesmeny, 
WhO Thay be, an l ve ry o1en are, botu as 5 &il- 


lemaniy and accomplished as any men in 
It did not require the Frenchman’s 
liscovery, (that, at a certain remove, every 
body is related to every body else,) to make a 
point now-a-days. 
vas a linen-draper’s son, and Cowley a 

Who would be coxcomb enough to 
velture to think the worse on that account of 
those illustiious men, whether for wit 
and both were gentlemen as well 
Lut when persons bring a charge 
upon things inditferent, which, rf it attaches at 
es to none but themselves who make 
y inditferent becomes a tuing ridicu- 
lous. My shelley, a baronet’s son, was alsoof an 
old family : and, us tohis manners, thougu they 
general those of a recluse, and of an 
invalid occupied with his thoughts, they weré 
any thing but vulgar. They could be, if he 
pleased, in the most received styie of his rank. 
iie was not incapable,when pestered with méraf 
vulgarity, of assuming even an air of aristocru- 
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tic pride and remoteness. Some of Lord 
Byron's friends would have given bim occasion 
for this twenty timesinaday. They did wise- 
ly to keep out ofhis way.’ 

We need scarcely say that we shall resume 
our examination of this volume in our next. 





A General View of the Present State of Lu- 
natics and Lunatic Asylums in Great Bri- 
tain, &c. By Sir A. Hariipay, M. D. 
&e. 8vo. pp. 106. London, 1828. Un- 
derwood., 

Wen an efilightened and good man takes 
up his pen to give the public the benefits of 
his experience, and by the liberality of his 
sentiments, and the soundness of his judg- 
ment, demonstrates his peculiar fitness for 
the task he undertakes, who can withhold his 
tribute of admiration and praise!’ In the 
work before us, Sir Andrew Halliday volun- 
tarily comes forward as the gratuitous advo- 
cate fora more judicious system of treatment, 
than at present exists, for the most helpless 
class of our fellow creatures. With an out- 
line of his View, the readers of The Literary 
Chronicle will not be displeased, and we re- 
commend those who feel warmly upon the 
treatment of lunatics in general, to make 
themselves masters of this valuabie essay. 
it must be highly gratifying to Sir Andrew 
ifalliday to know that he has not hitherto 
laboured in vain: he says, that in all his ap- 
peals to the public, he is sensible of having 
done some benefit to the good cause; that in 
his application to private individuals he has 
met with prompt and abie assistance, and 
that he has often succeeded, beyond his most 
sanguine expectations, in bringing men of 
power and influence to take an interest in 
t4is important subject. The treatment of 
lunatics is a branch of the profession which 
Sir Andrew does not practice, but he has 
studied it as one of importance, from acci- 
dent having brought him, when young, ac- 
guainted with the horrors of the prison-house, 
wid le now pursues it from a desire to do 
yood, in ‘his humble sphere.” As we are of 
epinion that prejudice prevails to a great ex- 
tent relative to insanity being hereditary, we 
shall commence with an extract upon this 
subject. 

‘it is a most unfounded and unjust. preju- 
cice, that obtuios in this country, and itis one 
tuat lias led to much mischief, and in a gieat 
meusure to the inhumanity that has hitherto 
Gvisgiaced our wational character, to say that, 
because an individual ina family Las become 
misavne, and by impioper tieatment his disease 
ius become continmed, there is madness in the 
biood, or an hereditury taint in the famiy. | 
aay this isa most nustuken and unjust preju- 
dice, Which | hope soon to sce exploded, with 
wll that rematis of that Garkness and mystery 
which oLiginated in superstition and ignoince, 
aud Las Leen continued by kKnavery and quack- 
civ, and which, unfuitunately, stil surrounds 
aiid icndeis obscure one of the most mild and 
sin pic diseases tuat ever affected the human 
frame. Cun bad treatment render a disease 
Leieditary? This idea is not in accordance 
with sound pbysivlogy; yet, in ninety-nine 
cut of every bundied cascs, the disease las 
beck made pe:manent by ignorance and ne- 
giect, or rendered confirmed by cruelty and im- 
proper inanagement.. * * * #* * # 

‘It was.not till his late majesty’s reign that 
any atiention was given by the legislature to 
tue care and custody of lunatics, even of the 
Ligher classes of society; and only in conse- 
q. euce of some very atrocious cases of cruelty, 
aud improper conlinemeat haying been brought 








to light, and commented upon by the public 
press, was the subject then forced upon the at- 
tention of Parliament, and the Act of 1774 pro- 
cured, 

‘The little good which this act was calcula- 
ted to effect in the treatment of the more weal- 
thy inmates of the hcensed asylums, was very 
soon lost sight of; and as it was never meant 
to apply to the most numerous, and by far the 
most helpless, class of suffereis—the insane 
poor of the kingdom—these continued to re- 
inain in a most wretched and deplorable con- 
dition. It is searcely possible to describe the 
state of misery and neglect in which they were 
found, crowded into the damp dungeons of our 
public workhouses, or shut up in houses of cor- 
rection and ill-regulated prisons, when, about 
the beginning of the present century, I first 
ventured to direct the attention of the public to 
the wretched state of these outcasts from socie- 
ty. Parliament was appealed to, and Mr. Wynn, 
while Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department moved for and obtained a select 
committee of the House of Commons (1806-7), 
to investigate the condition of pauper lunatics. 
The result of this inquiry was the act which 
authorizes the magistrates of the several coun- 
ties in England and Wales to erect public asy- 
lums for their insane poor.’ 

‘From the last returns which have been prin- 
ted by order of parliament, we learn, that in 
1826, there were one thousand three hundred 
and twenty-one individuals in private asylums, 
exclusive of those in London and Westminster, 
and within seven miles of the same; and one 
thousand one hundred and forty-seven in pub- 
lic asylums, exclusive of those in St. Luke’s 
ind Bedlam, and fifty-three in public gaols ; 
giving a total for the several counties of Lng- 
land and Wales, of two thousand five huadied 
and twenty one. The private asylums, in and 
near the metropolis, may be taken at an aver- 
uge of one thousand seven hundred and fifty ; 
they were, last year, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-one, and st. Luke’s and Bedlam 
at five hundred: we have thus, for the whoie 
of England, a total of four thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-two ins ne persons, known 
to be in existence, and publicly accounted for 
according to law, But there is a number, if 
noi equally great, at least nearly so, ef whom 
the law takes no cognizance, and whose exist- 
ence is only known to their relatives and 
friends. These consist of individuals placed 
in solitary coniinement, with persons who take 
only one paticnt. This is a state of things that 
ought not to be allowed to remain as it is, for 
a single hour, in this land of boasted liberty.’ 

Sir Andrew Halliday continues :-— 

‘Il have been persevering and strict in my 
inguiries. 1 have laboured unceasingly, now 
for twenty-five years, and I give it as the re- 
sult of the information I have obtained, that 
the aggregate number of persons actually in 
coniinement, in public and private asylums, 
and with their relations, or with individual 
kecpers, in England and Wales, exceeds eiglit 
thousand; more than two-thirds of whom are 
curable, an’, under proper medical and moral 
treatment, might speedily be restored to the 
enjoyments and the comforts of social life.’ 

We cannot pursue our author through all 
his statements, which we believe to be strictly 
correct ; and we think that a county hospital 
for Middlesex will be a work of sound policy 
and great humanity. The insane poor (1. e. 
paupers) of Middlesex amount to 8000, and 
the present method of farming them out 
(almost universal) cannot be likely to reduce 
their numbers: the trouble of attending to 
them in workhouses is, no doubt, the cause 
of their being sent to private madhouses, 


where the pittance allowed for their support | discretion of the magistiates ¢ 
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can scarcely provide for necessities, and cer. 
tainly tor no indulgences. 

The state of insanity in Scotland is bette; 
treated than formerly, although there is stijj 
a great want of proper accommodation fy; 
her numerous lunatics :— 

‘In 1815, a bill was brought into parliament 
by Mr. Colquhoun, then lord advocate, and 
passed intoa law, by which both public and 
private asylums were put under the jurisdic. 
tion of the sheriff of the county, who was ay. 
thorized to correct abuses, and to issue regula. 
tions for the government of these establish. 
ments ; and with the advice of such physicians 
as he might call to his aid, to interfere even in 
the treatment of the patients, and order the dis. 
charge of all such as he thought improperly de- 
tained. This law has been found to work 
well.’ 

‘ From the printed parliamentary returns, and 
other private documents, we learn that, in 1826, 
there were six hundred and forty-eight indivi. 
duals in the public and private asylums in 
Scotland, and ten in public gaols; but this 
bears no proportion to the actual number of in- 
sane persons in that kingdom. On this point, 
I can speak with absolute certainty, for there 
are now, on my table, distinct returns from eight 
hundred of the nine hundred parishes into 
which Scotland is divided, all carefully made 
up, and signed by the respectable cieigyman of 
euch parish. From these it appears that there 
are about three thousand seven Lundred insane 
persons and idiots in this kingdom. Of these, 
one hunared and forty-six are in private asy- 
lums, fifty in the public asylum, and about 
sixty in Bedlam, in the county of Edinburgh ; 
and three hundred and eigtty seven in other 
public asylums and workliouses. One thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety two are confined 
with private individuals, principally with small 
farmers and cottagers, aud twenty-une are in 
gaols—muaking the number of persons actually 
in a state of confinement, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-one; while upwards of six- 
teen hundred are allowed to be at large, most 
of them wandering over the country, and sub- 
sisting by begging.’ 

It is remarkable, that Ireland, which is 
generally represented as the worst governed 
part of his Majesty’s dominions, should, with 
respect to lunatics, be the best. All the 
lunatic asylums are conducted with a degree 
of attention and regularity that reflects the 
highest credit upon the government. 

‘And by whom has this wonderful change 
heen effected? 1 answer, by the indefatigabe 
exertions and persevering zeal of Mr. Thomas 
Spring Rice, the worthy member for Limerick ; 
and su quietly and silently lias it been effected, 
that this zeaious and active friend of Lis coun- 
try—this benefactor of the Luiman-race, has 
scarcely ever been mentioned as connected 
with the subject, while others, as 1 know, have 
recelve the meed of praise that was justly his 
due. oh 

‘lam ignorant of the circumstances whic 
first drew Mr. Spring ice’s attention to the 
wretched condition of lis insane countrymen 5 
bitthis 1 know, that the blessings of thoussee® 
must attend him, aud his nemo y will be bel 
in gratetul recollection, by millions that are 
ret unborn ; 

. ‘Jn 1817, Mr. Vesey ritzgerald introduced 
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jg under the 
ot establishments we have enumerated have 
been, and others will be, erected. 

‘ By another comprelensive and very hu- 


mane @ 








for the regulation and inspection of prisons, | 


houses of correction, and bridewells in Ireland, 
the regulation and inspection of lunatic asy- 
lums was also provided for, and the general su- 
perintendeuce of the whole put under the di- 
rection of two individuals, who are styled In- 
epectors General, and who are obliged to make 
a report annually to parliament. Their fifth 
report is now on my table, and affords a very 
distinct and gratifying view of the utility of 
the measure, and of the fidelity with which 
their duties have been discharged. 

éThese inspectors-general have authority to 
enter, and stiictly to investigate, not only all 

blic asyhums, but also all private establish- 
ments, whether they contain one, or one thou- 
sand pitients, snd, if necessiry, to act the part 
of the most tigid inquisitors Oh that Eng- 
land would be wise, and would consider tius, 
and for once take a lesson from her more hum- 
ble sister ” ' 

The total number of lunatics in Treland is 
estimated at 3000.—Our author's view of the 
present state of the insane and their asylums 
in Europe, the East Indies, &c. is distin- 
guished by the same perspicuity as in that to 
which we have paid more particular atten- 
tion, and the whole is highly creditable to the 
judgment and philanthropy of its talented au- 
thor. 





Early Prose Romances. Fryer Bacon. No. 
10. Edited by W. J. Tuoms. London, 
1828. Pickering. 


‘Wuen,’ says the editor of this very pleasing 
collection of ancient English fictions, ‘ we 
observe the tendency which has been shown 
by the generality of mankind in all ages and 
countries, to estimate the capabilities of the 
human mind by the limited powers which 
have been allotted to themselves, we cannot 
be surprised that they should endeavour to 
reduce the master spirits of genius and philo- 
Sophy to their own level, by attributing their 
Superior acquiremenis to the influence of de- 
moniacal agency.’ Notwithstanding that 
Roger Bacon took the precaution, in his 
Epistle on the Power of Art and Nature. ex- 
pressly to declare against all species of su- 
pernatural lore; he has been equally sub- 
jected, with others, to this penalty, upon su- 
perior knowledge and capacity. We have 
not, however, any particular right to com- 
plain of the author or authors of this history, 
for, contrary to the ordinary plan of such 
productions, the hero uses his dearly-pur- 
chased powers, after so laudable and mirth- 
making a fashion, as to induce one not only 
to regret that such things were not, but that 
they are not also. Against his bigotted con- 
temporaries we have indeed a grave charge. 
acon Was a man of real moral worth and 

sreat_ mathematical knowledge, and these 
Were sins of quite sufficient magnitude to 
‘me him to a ten years’ imprisonment. 
= History of Fryer Bacon seems to have 

aa i from many old traditions, 
aa — Y magician has consequently 
Met the on _upon him to which he has 
Sipead é Possible claim in reality, 

which 7 . us brazen head is the one upon 
o * esate Q principally rests, but that 
ingly a with him seems exceed- 
the dul lonable ; yet, notwithstanding 
lableness of their originality, these 
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authority of these acts, that | stories are certainly what they pretend to be, 
|‘ very pleasant and delightfull to be read,’ as 


our readers may have an opportunity of judg- 


ing from: the following specimen :— 
ct, which was passed a few years ago | 


‘How Fryer Bicon saved a gentleman that had 
given himselfe to the devill. 


‘In Oxfordshire there lived a gentleman, 
that had, through his riotous expenses, wasted 
a fuiie inheritance that was left him by his fa- 
ther; after which hee grew so poore, that he 
had not wherwith to buy himselfe so much 
bread as would mainteine bis miserable life: 
the nemory of his former state that hee had 
lived in, and the present waut that he now sus- 
tained, made him to grow desperate and re- 
gardlesse both of his soule and bodies estate: 
which gave the devill oceasion to worke upon 
his weaknesse in this manner following. 

‘On atime, hee being alone full of griefe and 
care, (griefe for his folies past, and care how to 
get a poore living for the remainder of his 
dayes) the devill came to him and asked him 
what hoe wanted (hee came not in a shape ter- 
rible, but like an old penny-father.) Thuis gen- 
tieman was amazed at his sodaine presence, but 
hearing him demand of bis wants, hee tooke to 
him courage and said: | want all things, I 
want money to buy my apparell, money to buy 
mee meat, money to redeeme my land and mo- 
ney to pay my debts: can or will you helpe 
mee io this misery? I will, answered the de- 
vil, on some conditions, helpe you to money 
for to supply all these wants and that sodainly. 
On any condition, said the gentleman, helpe 
mee, and I sweare for to performe them: I take 
uo Oathes, (answered the devill) | must have 
bonds, if you will doe so, meet me by the 
woods side to-morrow morning, aud there I 
will have the muneys ready: I will, said the 





gentleman, (for hee poore man was glad of it 
on any conditions, as he said before.) The 
next day hee went to the wood, where the de- 
vill had promised to meet lim: long had he 
not been there, but he beheld the devil com- 
ming, and after him two other like servingmen 
with bagges of money; this reioyced the poore 
gentleusius heart to thinke thut hee should 
onee again lve like a man. The devill com- 
ming to him, said: sonne I will performe my 
promise unto you if that you will seale to the 
conditions that L have here already drawne ; 
willingly said the gentleman, L will, [I pray 
read them. The devill read them to this effect : 
that he lent him so much money as he should 
have need of, to be imployed to these uses fol- 
lowing: first, to redeeme his mortgaged land ; 
uext to pay his debts; lastly, to buy him such 
necessaries aS hee wanted; this to be lent on 
this condition, that so soone as he had paid all 
debts, that he should be at the lenders dispos- 
ing, and his without any delay, freely to yeeld 
himselfe to him upon the first demand of the 
aforesaid lender. To this the gentlenan seal- 
ed, aad had the money carried to his chamber, 
with which money hee in short time redeemed 
his land, and bought such things as he needed, 
and likewise payed all his debts, so that there 
was not any man that could ask him one 
penny. 

‘Thus lived this gentleman once againe in 
great credit, and grew so great a husband that 
he increased his estate, and was richer than 
ever his father before him was; but long did 
this joy of his not continue, for one day hee 
beeing in his studie the devil appeared unto 
him, and did tell him that now bis land was 
redeemed, and his debts paid, and therefore the 
time was come tuat bee must yeeld himselfe to 
his mercy, as hee was bound by bond. This 
troubled the gentleman to heare, but more to 
thinke howe that be must become a slave to 
‘a stranger that hee did not know, (for hee knew 





not as yet that be was the devill,) but being 


urged to answer for himselfe, (by the devill,) 
he said that hee bad not as yet paid all his 
debts, and therefore as yet hee was not liable 
to the bonds strait conditions. At this the de- 
vill seemed angry, and with a fearfull noyse 
transfformed himselfe to an ugly shape, saying, 
alas poore wretch, these are poore excuses that 
thou framest, 1 know them all to be false, and 
so- will prove them to thy face to-morrow morn- 
ing, till when I leave thee to despaire ; so with 
great noyse he went his way, leaving the gen- 
tleman halfe dead with feare. 

‘ When he was gone, the gentleman reviving 
bethought himselfein what a miserable state he 
was now in, then wished he that he had lived 
and died poorely, then cursed he all bis ambi- 
tious thoughts, that led him first to desire 
againe that wealth which he had so vainly by 
his riot lost; then would hee curse his prod:- 
gall expenses that were the originall of all his 
misery; thus was be tormented a long time in 
his minde, at last he fully resolved to end his 
wretched life by some violent death, and to 
that end he went forth thinking to kill him- 
selfe, which he had done, had it not beene for 
the fryer; focas he was falling upon his sword, 
Fryer Bacon came by and called to liim to hold, 
which he did. Fryer Bacon demanded of him 
the cause why he was so desperate that he 
would run headlong to hell? O sir, said he, 
the cause is great, and the relation is so terri- 
ble to me, that L would intreat you not to trou- 
ble me any more, but to leave me to my owne 
will; bis answer filled the fryer with amaze- 
ment and pitty both at once, which made him 
to urge him in this manner. Sir, should [ 
leave you to this wilfull damnation, [ were un- 
fit ever hereafter to weare or touch any robe 
that belongeth unto the holy order, whereof I 
ain a brotuer; you know (I doubt not) that 
there is given power to the church to absolve 
penitent sinners, let not your wilfulnesse take 
away from you that bevetit which you may re- 
ceive by it; freely canfesse yourselfe (I pray 
you) unto me, and doubt not but | shall give 
your troubled conscience ease; father, (said 
this gentleman) | kuow all that you have 
spoken is truth, and | have many times re- 
ceived comfort from the mother church, (1 dare 
not say our, for | feare that shee will never re- 
ceive me for a childe,) 1 have no part in hee 
benediction, yet since you request so earnestly 
the cause, | will tell you, heare it and tremble.’ 
Know then that | bave given my selfe to the 
devill for a little weulth, and he to-morrow in 
this wood must have mej; now lave you my 
griefe, but | know pot how to get comfort. 
fuis is strange, (quoth Fryer Bacon,) yet be ef 
goud comfort, penitentiall teares may doe muck, 
which see you doe not spare ; soone I will v1- 
sit you at your house, and give you that coin- 
fort (I hope) that will beget you aguine te 
goodnesse; the gentleman, with these words, 
was somewhat comforted and returned home. 
At night, Fryer Bacon came to bim, and found 
him fullof teares for lis Lhaynous offences, far 
these teares he gave him bupe of pardon, de- 
inanded further what conditions hee had made 
with the devill; the geutlewan told bim, bow 
tliat he had promised himselte to him so svone 
as hee had paid all his debts; whici be now 
had done, for be owed not one peny to any man 
living. Well, eaid Fryer Bacon, continue thy 
surrow for thy siones, and to morrow meete 
him without feure, and be thou cvotent te 
Stand to the next mans iudgement that suall 
come that way, whether thou doest beiong to 
the devillor no; feare not, but do so, and-be 
thou assured that | will be he that stiall come 
by, and will give such iudgement ou thy side, 
that thou sbalt bee free from Lim, with that 
Fryer Bacon went bome, and the geotiemare 
went to his prayers. 





‘In the morning the gentleman (afier that 
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hee had blessed bhimselfe) went to the wood 
where he found the devill re uty for him, so 


— 


devill s 11a, Bow 
Shall thou see that 
I can and wiil prove thut thou hast paid all thy 
debts, and therefore thy soule belongeth to me. 
Thou art a deceiver, (said the gentieman) and 
gavest me money to cheat me of my souls 9 for 
else why wilt thou be thy own judge; let me 
have some other to indge Con- 
tent, said the devill, take whom thou wilt; 
then I will have (said the gentleman) the next 
man that cometh this way; hereto the devill 
avreed. No sooner were these words ended, 
But Fiyer Bacon came by, to whom this gentle- 
Baths SPcanc, and i qr sted, that Le w mild be 
indge iu a Walguaty matte betweene them two; 
the fryer sai li paitics 
were agreed; the devill said they were, and 
told Fryer Bacon how the case stood between 
them in this manner. 

*Kuow fryer, that I seeing this prodigall like 
to starve for want of food, lent Lim money, noi 
onely to buy Lin victucis, but also to redecine 
conditionarily that 


‘ ! 
so soone as his cebts weie paid, that hee should 


SOOL S$ be came necie, tie 


} - 
ceceiver aie You conic, how 


between us. 


d, he was content, so bot 


his lan is and pay hiis ai uts, 
give himsclte ficely to mee, tothis, here is his 
band, (showing bim the bond) now my time is 
expiied, for ali Lis debts are paid, which hee 
cannot cenic. This case is plaine, if it be so 

that bis debis are paid; his silence contirmes it, 
said the divell, theref.e give hii a iust sen- 
I wiil, said Fryer Bacon; but first tell 
me, (speaking to the gentleman) didst thou 
never yct give the deviil any of his money 
backe, nor requite him any wayes; never had 
hic Cc aly {i312} 


tence. 


r , ore a + 
of mec as yel, (answered the gen- 


i 


tlemian) then never Jet him bave any tuing of 


thee and thon art flee; deceiver of mankind, 
tid he, (speaking to the devill) it was thy bar- 


caine, pever to meddle with him so long as hee 
was indebted to any, now how const thou de- 
mand of him any thing, when be.is indebted 
for all that hee buth to thee; when hee payeth 
thee thy money, then teke bimas ¢hy due; till 
then thou bast nothing to doe with him; aad 


so 1 cuaige thee to be gone. At this, the devill 
Vanisned with great horror, but Fryer Bacon 
coinfoxted the gentleman, and sent hin home 


Ww th al Qu ict Conscie! ’ 


pay the devils money bucke as he ten:‘red his 


bidding him wever to 


owne suiciy; Wilici he promised tor to ob- 
§ rye.” 
' ’ > , 
Lravels in Buenos Ayres, and the Adj acent 
> . . ’ 7» 
} rovinces of th Rio de la Plata. ivy 
‘ ’ ;} s7a8 < oe. 
. = J>. by] Bt wi NT. OVO, pp: 202. 
London, 1828. |] Way. 
4h ney TS a ere : P ’ 7 Y 
: LL TS VoIum - Wible tiois Written in a ( ieerful 


and easy style, we scruple not to pronounce 
both valuable and amusing: valuable, par- 
ticularly to those whose interests are at all 
connectcad with the associations of uenos 


AN of the Rio dela Plata, as i untolds 
seli oi the grossest deception, and most 
unblushingy misrepresentation 3 and amusing, 
: re ns a Well-written acceunt of seve- 
rail nevs in the recions above-mentioned, 
wich, although as we are intormed, mter- 

ersed with observations intended for the use 
ot persons Whocontenmplate emigrating to that 
country, or embarking capital in its aflatrs, 
is deficient neither in general interest nor 
Tariety \li at ont, who has Suite ex] 
many losses from the false apnearan the 
state ol —_ irs in) t! rovinces Of South 
i ft Ey fon tie 19th of J rch, 
i ifgeaintone ag 200 emigrants 


. ' => onre } } cif 
TWoOstiy of tue l1avouUril Ciass, WHO JAeOUaAe! 


4 

} 

c tela Nec A001 leya rs ’ } ’ ’ To ea if 

to settle asd ning eerie Pe Lile pose visILO Us 
e 


ers 


Entre Rios. i. ell c ifse Ws, however, 
stopped by the blockade of Buenos Ayres, 





by the Brazilians; they then proceeded to 
Nonte Video, where about 50 of the emi- 
rrauts remained, but the rest returned to 
England. The author next gives a minute 
and interesting description of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral productions of the 
country; and an historical sketch cf both the 
aboriginal and creole inhabitants: speaking 
of the slaves, he says, 

‘The treatment of the slaves in Buenos Ayres 
is very lenient. ‘They are never employed in 
any laborious work ; they attend chicily to the 
domestic affuirs, such as cooking, washing, 
cleaning the house, and waiting at table. The 
female slaves are treated with great kindness 
by their young mistresses, and have little to do 
but at‘end the ladies to church, 1 mate, 
and similar light employments. Tey appeai 

itwavs happy and are treated 
just as well as free servants could be. If dis 
contented with their master or mistress, they 
are enabled, by a decree of the congiess, to 
oblige their master to sell them, if they can find 
®@ person to purchase them at the price which 
was paid by their present owner; thus they 
need never complain of bad treatment: and 
ioane my stay in Buenos Ayres [ never heard 
of one instance of aslave availing himself of 
this privilege. This good treatment of thei 
slaves speaks volumes for the naturally-kind 
disposition of the Creoles, which indeed is ma- 
nifested by the upper classes on all occasions. 
lany slaves have assured me they would not 
ac accept freedom if it were offered to them. This 
may arise partly from habit, to which the indo- 
lent we always slaves, and partly from refect- 
ing that, as slaves, they at all times enjoy pio- 
tection and support from their masters effectu- 
ally, whereas that support might be precarious 
if they bad to depend on themselves alone.’ 

These subjects are followed by a descrip- 
tion of the different p srovinces and their prin- 
cipal towns. 

{r. Beaumont visited Buenos Ayres 


la ke 


and contente I, 


after 


seeing all the settlers who landed at Slonte 
ideo tixed in eligible en ployments ; and 


although we cannot cengratilate Lim upon 
the ease and comforts of his journey, we ad- 
mire the uniform complacency and good-hu- 
mour with which he remembers and relates 
the privations necessarily attendant upon 
modes of travelling so cheerless as those it 
was his fortune to mect with. The city of 
Muenos Ayres is thus described : 

‘It is situated upon the S. W. bank of the 
tio de la Plata: and avout 200 niiies irom its 
mouth. It is built ona gentie rise, which is 
( t above the level of the river. This 
the general heigit of the land, and the shore 
is either marshy or abrupt, as this low sort of 
table land advances to the current or recedes 
fom it. Fos many Jeazues of coast to the 
sonth of the catty, and even to Cape St. Anto- 

, thie } senna ‘leeten sO re cece, and leaves 


an und iciincd marshy suore of tiom a gry of 


a mile to a league in width. The city is laid 
out in squares of 140 varas on each rap gt the 
‘reets ae ten varas in width. The houses are 
built much on the same plan as those at Monte 
Video; the wells are of brick, burnt and un- 
bt mnt, and stuccocd or whitened, with flat tiled 
or stuccoed roofs (azoteas); the 
or planked. Till lately, few houses had more 
than one floor, the ground floor, upon which 
tie whole ot thie family apartments were built; 
but latterly upper floors (altos ) have been in 
tioduce d, and most of the newly but ae houses 
have them. ‘The ground tloor is generally oc 


cupied by shops aud warehouses 5 tit 


floors are tiled 


op: 
fawiiies 
‘ 


reside in the adios. Pic sot S aimost aiways 


. . , 7% 1 « ‘? v« } f ’ act , a } 1? 
Surround a court yara (palin, a square bein 


lkitin the centre. ‘Lins is furished, in every 











Instance, 


with aweil) The window 


into the court as also those Whicl 
, s€ Which face tha 


street, reach nearly to the ground t b the win. 
dow seats, the Buenos Ayrean ladies Sit and 
enjoy the fresh air, and the salutatic ns of their 
passing fiiends, who are kept ata proper dis. 
stance by the envious iron bars which secure 
every window. Few houses are supplied With 
iire-places and chimnies in Buenos Ayres: in 
deed, none but those which have been lately 
built by the English, and some few introduced 
by the natives in imitation of them — This ex. 
ample has been of infinite use to the Natives, 
as i han e before observed, although the wartnth 
of the climate renders. artificial heat unneces. 
sary during the greater part of the year, yet, 
from the latter part of June to the mi ddle of 
August, the ran falls in great quantities ; the 
wind is vielent, and the coldness is consi 


,! Bud on _ 
WINES 


oe : ee 
ble. The want of ec 


and ventilation in 
their chambers, renders them miserably dam: 
ind cold. 


This is imp rectly corrected by the 
use of 


he drasero, which consists of a brass 
pan of ubout twelve inches diameter, placed in 
a wooden frame, raised six inches from the 
ground. This pan is fillede with wood ashe 
from tie kitchen fire, and conveys a toler ble 
heat to the inmates who hang over it, but it is 
nota genial heat; the carbonic acid gas, and 
other cffluvia, which are disengag % produce 
dizaiuessy verligo, and even apoplexy some. 
times; and render intlammations of the lungs 
and consumptions frequent and fatal. The in- 
troduction of open English tire-places is a be. 
netit of which the natives are duly sensible. 
The agoteas wtiord an agreeable promenade to 
those who are not inclined to mix in the bustle 
of the streets. In the attack upon this town, 
by Whitelock, one of the cliief causes of his de- 
feat was the construction of these houses 3 each 
cuadra (square) forming a separate battery from 
above, and being well barred and bolted be- 


$ 


low,-the Creoles were enabled, under cover of 


the parapets, fo take a deadly aim against our 
troops, without danger to themselves. 

‘The interior of the houses have little orna- 
nent or comfort, but the rooms are generaily 
spacious 5 the walls are whitewashed, and the 


principal furniture are some dozens of chairs, 


and one or two small tables with glass orne- 
ments or Vrench floweis, &c. On entering a 
Buenos Ayrean drawing-room, a stranger must 
at first be struck by the general naked “and dis- 
mal appearance of the room ; but when on an 
intimate footing with the ladies of the family, 
which ie yr 
three or four visits, ther lively disposition, t0- 
gether with the kind interest which they ev) 
in teaching a foreigner their language, removes 
all unpleasant restraint, and draws off his at- 
tention from the minor consideration of unce- 
corated reoms. 

€ The principal streets have been paved with- 
in the last three years, an? are now generat!) 
clean. The stone for paving is procured from 
the opposite side of the river, where great quan- 
titics of granite are found ; but Aa blockade 
lias interrupted the sup ply for the present. 
Tie streets which remain unpaved are at tnies 
almost im} on account of tbe la uge 
quagmires formed during the heavy gue 
Tisese sometimes extend half a mile, the — 
fiequently reaching the gr th is of the saddle. 
The nature of the : oil renders the 
i und Buenos Ayres wretcl se bad, 
ing the lie ivy rains the nhabitants ale ave « 
te A compelic ed to reinain prisoners 1 theit 
houses. In dry weather they are almost smd- 
thered with dust. The footp: iths in these une 
I 
u 


yassable, 


roads ull 
and dul 
1 


maved strects are formed by narrow banks of 
arth raised three or four feet above the road, 
and afiord a very precarious passe 2 to the pe 
being of the same soit mould as 
in wet weatle: 


. , 
woe» 
Cestrl 


lan, g 
the remainder of the street; 1 





may g nerally attain in the course of 
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enege are generally ancle deep in mud. 


crossings from one strect to an ytther are formed 
Bs half a yard from cach other, and stand 
about two feet above the surface of the ground. 
These are nearly covere d by the mud in very 
wet weather, at Wi hich times the crossing be- 
comes an e nterprize of great risk. 

‘In the centre of th 


’ 


. front of the town, next 


the river, is situated the fort, a tolerab ly strong | 


building, surm osunted with artillery 
wit chin this are apartments for the president 
snd bis officers, and also apartments for the 
ministers, and a guard room. Nearly opposite 
the fort, at 100 yards distance within the town, 
is the plaza (the great squa ire); on the north 
side is the cathe dral; ; on the east is the recova, 
, piu2Za, under which there are small shops ; 


si yne 


Ae 


on the south is a row of mean shops, and 
on the west is the eabildo (town hall); in 
the cabildo, the municip. il otfhicers hold theii 
sittings; it also contains a guard room. In 
this square there are \ rarious exhibitions on 
days of rejoicing, such us fire-works, illumina- 
tions, and processions. On their religious fes- 
tivals, their displays of plate and precious 
stones, and other pageantry, are desciibed to 
have outvied the splendour of the Catholic ci- 
ties of Lurope on such occasions; but this 
taste is now gone by, and the facility with 
which the most igaoraut and superstitious in- 
habitants of the civilized world have been rea- 
soned out of their prejudices, and have dis- 
claimed them, is very different to the reputed 
tenacity with which bigots adhere to supersti- 
tions in which they Lave been brought up. 

‘A rough mole has been constructed near 
the fort, to facilitate the landing of passenge:s. 
Itis about 200 yards long an 1 12 wide; it is, 
however, but little used. ‘Lhe more usu il 
mode of landing both passengers and goods is 
in very high wheeled ¢ the freight is 
brought from the ships in boats or barges until 
they neaily touch the shore, and the carts do 
ithe rest. Sometimes the carts have to go up- 
wards of a quarter of «a mile in the water be- 
fore they reach the boat; at others, when the 
wind blows strong from the N. &., and the river 
is full, th y have “only a few 
the fare is the same, two rials for each trip. 
Tue cathedral, situated in the plaza, is the 
largest of their places of devotion; within, it 
is decorated with some large scriptural 


irts ; s 


‘ "* 
pPalilt- 


ings, and a handsome altar pi ece. A few bun- 
ners are notes uded from the columns forming 
the aisles, amo them are those which were 


y 
taken from the niger A us during the present 


war, On the 25ih of May (the anniversary of 
ler invependen the president proceeds, at- 
eked harks cake « 
KCl “U UY its COrreve wa 


i military escort, t 
return thanks conducted 
iny Other which L 
ing imy 10 month, s’siay at Buenos Ayies 


Oi Ir aut! ior had alt intervie ww with the pre- 


This cer 
with more magnificence tian « 
SAW ¢ Lu) ine 


SHNONnY 1s 


Dak leu ‘y w! iose rotund po! pe Sit y of app eare 
luce 1s humourous sly described. He after- 
Wards W ant to t! settlement at Entre Rios 
“ud on his return suficvcd a tedious impri- 
soument at Arroyo de la U nas but the 


. 
‘ . el 
aUtlhorit y  byeye or . ~ } Ph so ly 
AuOTILIeS having secured all the dollars he 


| SSA. rl sn09k . } : nee 

i Vo ) oUna Ie useless Mitey-amtabngy and 
i ve 1) 

nw’ Was auowed to proceed to Buenos Ayres, 
wie ha er 

vaeuce he set out for San Pedro; and on 
hj 


lS return _ the latter 


place, having now 
“eae a year in 


almost imodiecta: il efforts to 
Estal lish” a coony at buenos Ayres, and to 
hepair the losses he had su stained, Mr. 
-lumont determined 

‘and, strongly impressed with the feeling, 
nearly all our travelled countrymen 
eng that Mogiand, with all her 
e place where they are most 
tice > comfort, and security, 


yards to go; but 


‘ ry 
Lhe | 


. bloc KS of stone or W ood, which are pl iced 








TRAVELS THROUGH AND THE LIPARI 
ISLANDS. 

Concluded from page 3. 
In fulfilment of the promise with which we 
concluded our first notice of these Travels 
we now accompany the author to Girgenti, 
the ancient Agrigentum. It was late in 
the evening before he entered the walls of 
the town, which is about anda 
half from the port, and consequently the 
only object of his immediate research was a 
lodging for the night. 


four miles 


€On waking in the morning, I was naturally 
led to the window by that iustinctive propen- 
sity which impels the generality of travellers 
on rising from a strange bed, to peep through 
every outlet in search of the novel scenes and 
objects they expect to be surrounded with ; 
and what a spectacle!—what a voluptuous 
landscape lay unexpecteily spread before me! 
It broke at once like the creation of enchant- 
ment on my sight; for some moments [ almost 
doubted the truti of what i saw, and more than 
Once rubbed my eyes to assure inyself ii was 
not the momeutary illusion of those aerial 
charms of the soul's imaginings which we ure 
occasionally apt to indulge in; or the remain- 
i0g impressioas of some delicious dream fron 
which I had suddenty awoke—but no! ail 
reality ; and transported with the delectable 
enjoyinent of it, | sat for some minutes stretch- 
ing my gaze over the intoxicating scene, with- 
Out being able to give uticrance to the feelings 
it called forth. The win dow lookel to the 
south towards the shore, an { upon the luxuriant 
vale bene ith, embracing at one coup dail the 
Whole theatre of that attiactive country we hal 
been with so much enthusiasm anticipating the 
Sun, LOO, Was Just lis- 


morning brigat- 


Go 


Was 


contemplation of. The 
ing in all the spendtour of me 


ness, spreading a blaze of golden ligut over the 


rich brown masses of ruin that crown tie un- 
dulating eminences of Agrigentum’s ancien 
eet To wed east a tract of unculiivate ly yet 


ts coutrast their miourntful steri- 
ich of su nny country that 
‘uUXullant 


pos ing heig 
lity Wirili tie * 
ders on thie we 


por- 


st, enriche l Witt at IVES 


! . an le . } m 4 ‘ . © 
of OLIVE, AIIMOMU, Odlizye-tiCes, all 1 vines ; 
Whiist, in the centre, tlic noule, the clegant 
fane Of of “NICO! 1, Cre \ LiCs, Wilh all ‘ ‘ ule 


manding 


and impressive 


‘ ~ » 

+} ’ i, 
Ot tie ahi aieidaal “> iif 

fin tue t nit, ine ALediterran in expanded 
its cerulean bosom as far as the eve could 
reach, enlivened by tie blanched sails of a few 
. . , ‘ + ‘ } ; } 
fishing barks in ile Ci secailé U's tide Ub & «th sia ¢| 
; ’ ¢ } ? { } ‘ 
themselves of tie urst Dreak Of Gay to tola Upon 
its watcrs, OCSIdCS @ LUinisu tbipate ald Xe. ix 
that W < > siow.y Sliding bbibs H Dp ily i i 
we were fold they baad veen recruinng lucy 
stock of provision av iwiuter. A tuousaiid Cail- 
+ ’ 6s Ana 4 *¢ } ‘ 9 — ‘ ' 
ferent CINOLIONS MlttCu aCivss asi y Peale “cL i 
viewed this lovely picture, und J tet at é 

‘ b | 
tue spieucour, tiie Majesty ana meni 
i b] J 2 5 

that prosperous AKruvas ulus ve DOU { 
uecr proucest Gays Of preathess. 2 COU ot 
uCip thiinainy DOW uC SUCH Aas i VvilS Cdl 


culated to COllp nsate a retaed bith i atl the 


many disuppoin! 
dental to a tour la this isiand. Vwbe'Ler we 
it foi the CuaTiMs OF Fretras pec \luldy GM 
"iici lO tha 

tiiat 


Caiiy liistoly 5 Wheiner we 
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make it tli 


tiie DUMOMeIIESS MiCiCstlils events 


telescope turougl -w 


have 
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distinguished its 


view it for tue inc nMparabie sp Cliuens OF al 
chitectural a nf 1quly es tliat enuowv! iis i a ¢ 


r whether the eye wanders over the enciess 
varieties of its surface, Where 
all her gracefui ornament 

most enchanting beau 
admiration, and yield equ 


del gut, 


wature las sled 
Lier 
i ciicit equal 
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antique 


©The sites of many ruined monuments and 
remains many of my readers will 
also have observed) exbibit but a mass of frag- 
ments alt 8° ther nuintelligible and unpleasing 
to the eye, and owe their inter ely to the 
understan ling, by aid of an intimate associa- 
tion with the pust, their beauties being alone 
perceptible through the m of 


fas 
fas 


st so! 


magnifying mediu 


the imagination; but here the visible attrae- 
tions pre eminently contest the palm of merit 
with those of the fan ‘yy an 1 association, and 


claim an equal! proportion of ardour from the 
man of taste and feelin 

‘At the same time let me not, 
scription, encourage the travelie 
will find there parks, pleasure-g 
pl tnt 
No, it is artless, uncivi 
though rude and ne 
climate und the mellow 
sky, combines all that is b 
and sea.’ 

After breakfast they visited, among the 
ruins, the remains of the beautiful teapie 

dicated to Juno Lucina. 


by this de- 
-to believe he 
rrounds, fanciful 
aud palaces. 

lized nature; and which, 
slecte l, aided by ag nal 
«1 tints of a southern 
vautiful both of land 


ations, or decorated villas 


‘ft rises, as it were, majestically 
of olive tre 


luxuria ni rrove 


‘ _ 


sy Which grac ‘ 
ind stands on the 
ge looking towards the 

Doric periptere of 
namely, six in the 
the sides, of those mas- 


fold round its northern bise, 
summit of a rocky rid 
sea on thie south. It 
thirty-six fluted columns ; 
thirteen at 


is a 


fronts and 


sive dimensiens which characterise the earliest 
style ofthat onder. It is built on an artificial 
basement, nearly twelve feet ia height, com- 
}) sed of immense biocks of stone, which add 
considerably to the eifects ofits imposing gran- 
deur, and ex{ibits an object of the most streke 
ing beauty and sublimity to the eve of an ob- 
server wio views it from umongst the wooded 
shades beneath; a few rich verdant shrubs, 
SIOWi round the dilapidated parts of the 


. + . 
pies iT@, ) i 


anoble aloe, that had but recently tlowered, 

nd seemingly ist divested of its blo sed 
beauty, elevated ifs | y stem upthes le of 
thi cal, Safin i peeping into the hal- 
lowed fane, a Didjinga stad ito thecom- 
panion of its numbered ere it fell lifeless 
to til giO nd, Ol Wiield i rad 99 pid Ly 
risen. 

‘We unbridicd yr long- is Is, and 
turned t 1 Out to graze Wiilst we were occu- 
i? i 1 thi CA b ct id T j { t ‘ 
l rai Lue area, r con 1 puinto on 
WiliCil 1 pilitis s ind, IS grudau a Dy 
ST ; fro i is 5 i > iil) j 
l 1 t , i S rw } 

) lil {i \ \ t ti 5. i iitS 
1 re! ’ y \ t ! Vala as t ( Ct 

x ) i | l y . fy 

F Six > « uti ) i ) City ’ 

: i ) ' ‘e 

\ l ) 9 » 7 ° 

> ). 
;, . a ll 
civ i i i ) iVvil 
the re i i i ta VV 

om the norti-' , int 774, - 

t 1, it is su Ppusead, W xe Siig Ca UI 
ian, 
‘ i | at 

The next olvect yFattent‘on wasthe ‘chaste 
and beautiful’ Temple of Concord, which 
‘stunds in a similar position to the one de- 
scribed, bing elevated in a most commanding 
view,on th rders of the rock, nobly towering 
over all th i LUresque ob) cts that le within 
its piccinels; like the other, it is a Doric pe- 
riptere of thirty-six fluted columas, with six 
in the froats, and entire in all its parts, with 
the exception of a few stones in the cornice of 


the podiments; but evidently of later date than 
that of Juao, from the exquisite and superior 
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Style in which all its component parts are | 


foished. It is nearly of the same proportions, 
though somewhat larger, being one hundred 


and twenty feet in length, and fifty-nine feet | 


hine inches in breadth. Tie intercolnmuiations 
are five feet nine inches, with a diameter of 
three feet six inches under the ovola, and four 
feet ten inches at the base. The entablature is 
ponderous, and the cornice more than usually 
projecting, which probably adds to the digni- 


fied effect of its massiveness. The cella is | 


standing, with a portal in the front between 


two piliars and two pilasters, and six small | 


arcbed doors at the sides, besides a staircase to 
the right and left, communicating with the 
roof. At the east end there is an area or pro. 
naos attached to the building, composed of 
large blocks of stone, with a fight of steps 


leading up from the side, which commands as | 


fine and interesting a subject for tue pencil as 
tle draughtsman can possibly desire or ima- 


immediately on his left, inthe front ground, 


outer pillars of which the modern town appears 
ranged along the heights in the distance, with 
the Dominican convent and gardens ona hill 
to the right of it; the church of San Nicholo, 
and Franciscan convent below, picturesquely 


varied with groups of olive and almond trees, 


that time has gracefully raised over the ruined 
habitations, and once animated scene of the 
Grecian city. 

‘ Altogether this ancient edifice, from its re- 
markable site, bigh state of preservation, and 
architectural beauty, is one of the most jtfe- 
sistibly striking objects 1 ever saw: lniguly 


wrought in its ponderous and symmetrical | 


individualities, it is at once graceful, elegant, 
encrgetic, and austere ; and exiubits a tine spe- 
cimen of the wonderful durability of these mo- 
numents of Grecian art. 

“In 1762, its dilapidated parts were strength- 
ened and repaired by Ferdinand IV., which, 
notwithstanding the ment it chaiiusy Is with 
execrably bad taste commemuiated by a 
stuling inscriplion to that effect, on a white 
ground, at the lower part of the architrave; an 
unden.able eye-sore to the venerable character 
of the edifice. 

A little more than a quarter of a mile, along 
the same line of wail, stood the temple of tler- 
¢ iles, where the classical reader will easily 
recognise the position from whence the plun. 
dering soldiers of Termachides were deservedly 
» recipitated. 

‘One melancholy looking shaft alone is 
standing, like a sentinel praced by antiquity 
to watch over the prostrate pile of ruins, all of 
which seem to have fallen within the area of 
the edifice, forming a perfectly distinct heap. 
Many of the broken columns | found to imea- 
sure seven feet in diameter.” 

We conclude our extracts with the follow 
Ing account of the burning mountain Strom- 
boli, one of the /iolian islands, which our 
at thor thus generally describes : — 

‘ The Lipari or Aolian Islands lie in a group 
situated inthe Tyrrbene Sea, between twenty 
and thirty miles north of sicily, to which place 
they have generally been annexed, and whose 
tate and fortunes they have successively beeu 
doomed to participate from the remotest periods 
ef antiquity. Tothe arebaiologist they mast 
awaken considerable interest, from the conspi- 
eudus place they held in the annals of antiquity, 
where we find them inhabited long anteiior to 
tie great events of the Trojan war. They are 
of suvimarine voleanie formation, and no part 
ef the world, probably, displays a finer field for 
the geologist’s and mineralogist’s study of the 


char teristic phanomena and products of 


‘the volcano. One or the other furnishes all 


that is wonderful and curious, or that may be 
considered desiderata to the scientific explorer. 

‘ All the islands are uniformly steep, and al- 
most inaccessible on the western shores, shelv- 
ing gradually towards the east, with an isolated 
rock of lava on the north, many of them having 
immense caverns of the most singulag and fan- 
tastic formation: however, on account of the 
extremely absorbent qualities of the voleanic 
soil, there is a great deficiency of water, which 
obliges the general use of cisterns for the pre- 
servation of rain waters 

‘The climate is remarkable for its extreme 
mildness and salubrity, consequently tle inha- 
bitants are a fine hardy race of people.’ 

* stromboli is a voleano known to every one 
for the celebrity of its active powers; and of all 
the burning mountains we are acquainted with, 
the only one peculiarized by the incessant 
eruptions and flow of ignited matter; but when 


it first burst forth we are quite at a loss to de- 
gine. Supposing the spectator to be seated on 
the wall, with his back to the sea, be will have | 


termine, there being no allusion made to that 
effect by the author ofany age. The most an- 


| 
| cient notice of its conflagrations transmitted to 
the beautiful fagade of the temple; beyond the | 


us by history, is about two hundred and nine- 
ty-two years before Christ) It was burning 
with great vehemence in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius; but no farther mention is made 
‘of its subsequent state by any of the ancient 
aunalists. 

‘One half of the island presents a sterile, un- 
| cultivated tract of lava, cindeis, and scorie, 
| whiist the other is covered with luxuriant 
| herbage, and richly cultivated with all sorts of 
| fruits, cotton, and corn: it abounds in excel- 
lent figs and grapes, particularly that species 
| called the Corinthian grape, which, when dried, 
| forms the currants of commerce. + * * 
‘Enveloped in ourclouks, we slept until two 
o'clock, when our cieerone intimated the hour 
of departure, and we commenced the ascent to 
ithe crater, which is a tedious operation of two 
hours and a half. The road leads over an un- 
dJulation of cultivated grounds, at the termina- 
tion of which we eutered a peasant’s house, re- 
posed a short time, and refresied with some 
fruit, bread, and wine, our rustic host had 
spread before us on bis homely board. 

‘From hence the ascent is abruptly steep and 
precipitous, which being entirely composed of 
scori and loose cinders, is more painful and 
dificult to mount than can be imagined, far 
surpassing the fatiguing passage up Vesuvius’s 
slippery pinnacle. 

* The greatest efforts and most violeut exer- 
tiou ure required to make any progress up 

'e yielding sides of the hill, which at times 
totally sink under the pressure of the feet, and 
suddenly precipitate the body five or six feet 
back ugain, Which, under the influence of ex- 

haustion, is discousaging beyond description ; 
| Lowever, We halted repeatedly to gain strength, 
| during which the mind was constantly kept 
} 





alive by the beautiful etiects of the fiery vomit- 
ings froin the crater, and we at leugth arrived 
in salety at the summit, whee, on winding 
round a projecting rock, the blazing chasm 
suddenly Geveloped to our view. It is about 
six hundred feet in diameter, situated consi- 
derably below the piunacie on the north east 
side, which enables the spectator to stand in 
| perfect sulety above, and contemplate the ap- 
pailing spectacie of the volvanic operations be- 
neath bim. ‘diick volumes of sinoke are in- 
cessantly issuing from the mouth, which ren- 
der it difticult to obtain a distinct view of the 
bottom, However, the wind occasionally dis- 
sipates them, and by patiently watching an op- 
portunity, theignited matter may be seen rising 
and falling asin a boiling cauldion, until it 
bursts forth with violent explosions and hiss- 
ings, emitting showeis of cinders, red hot 
stones, and molten matter; whi-h (although 
| they invariably fall in. one diseciion towards 








the sea), I must confess caused me atti 
some involuntary sensations of trepidation 
baving narrowly escaped dsstruction ng 
roaching too near the ejecti “rel 
=e in 1821. orn SONNY OE eng 
‘There is aconstant streim of red-hot lay 
flowing down the mountain from a small pasa 
on the seaward side, independent of the ery 
tions from the large one, than which combined 
nothing can offer a more awful, and, at the 
same time, a more sublime picture of nature 
in her most agitated and convulsed movements. 
‘We amused ourselves in the admiration of 
this wonderfil phenomenon until the dawn 
broke from the eastern horizon, when we com. 
menced the descent, and slid, or, J may rather 
say, flew, with a rapidity quite incredibje 
down the precipice of cinders that bad so recent. 
ly caused us such painful fatigue to ascend; and 
after again taking a glass of wine with ou; 
friend at the cottage, we arrived at San Vin. 
cenzo, where, having partaken of some refresh. 
uient from our basket, we embarked for Lipari,’ 
The objectionable points of this narrative 
are an occasional neglizence of style, and a 
too great inclination to indulge in the mar- 
shalling forth of classical associations, when 
we are more anxious to he informed of ex- 
isting circumstances. These faults, how- 
ever, may be easily accounted for, and 
readily excused ; for the first, the profession 
of the author supplies a sufficient apology; 
and with the latter, we can scarcely allow 
oursclves to quarrel, arising as it evidently 
does, not from pedantic affectation, but from 
a laudable enthusiasm for every thing con- 
nected with the most beautiful portion of the 
world, and which it is better to meet with 
in superabundance, than not at all. The 
volume is illustrated with a considerable 
number of very charming views, drawn on 
stone by L. liaghe with great ability, we 
suppose from sketches made on the spot by 
the author, who, if our supposition be correct, 
must possess a taste for the picturesque infi- 
nitely superior to that of amateurs in general, 

and which he would do well to cultivate. 





Chronological, Records of British Finance, 
Jrom the Earliest Period (A. D. 55) to the 
Present Tune, (1828.) By Cesar Mo- 
REAU, Esq. F.R.S. Tieuttel and Wurtz. 
Tur name of Moreau must shortly become 
proverbial for indefatigability and research. 
The labours of Ilercules were mere quackery 
to those of our author. This is the eighth 
mass of tinancial and commercial informa- 
tion which he has presented to the public, 
and it is, if possible, even more elaborate and 
extraordinary than its predecessors. We 
really feel something very like a disposition 
to jealousy, that we shou'd be indebted for a 
work of such national utility and importance 
to a foreigner, and we think there is an im- 
perative necessity that the erald’s College 
should prove, without loss of time, ‘by fair 
means or by foul,’ (by the latter rather than 
not at all.) that M. Moreau is at least of 
Enyglish descent. 

[t is impossible to afford any satisfactory 
notion of the multifarions contents of this 
wonderful brochure— historical, commer- 
cial, political, and criticai details connected 
with the revenue, expenditure, and debt of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British pos- 
sessions in India; a minute and comprehen- 
sive view of all public transactions relative to 
money, the terms upon which all the loans 
have been made, showing the disposition 
thereof, the progress of the public debt, com 
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ad every financial fact which has been re- 
coded in the public offices, Custom Llouse, 
of . © - : 
Excise, Stamp, and Post Office,’ Xc. Kc. Ke. 
What a feast for the politician and financter 


el A ea — 

je c . c Cc Se the 
here! But even with this assistance e 
anticip 


ations even of the most unreasonable 
ayest would fall short of the reality. Ima- 
‘ination cannot conceive the multiplicity of 
foures which the author has marshalled to- 
it sets our brains spinning to look at 
them; how he kept his steady enough to ar- 
range them is next to a miracle. Whata 
tremendous arithmetical bump his skull must 
lisplay. 
er: se to the singularity of his publica- 
tion, M. Moreau has adopted lithography as 
the medium for conveying his labours to the 
world, against which we have to complain, 
that, in some parts, the writing is so inde- 
scribably minute, that to the eyes of one half 
of his Majesty's subjects, much will remain 
invisible. This is really a serious evil, and 
one for which we can see no rational excuse 
There are also a few clerical (we cannot call 
them typographical ) errors, which, however, 
are rather ludicrous than serious, such as 
‘the corns for want of keepers, was left uncut,’ 
and ‘the gentleness of Edward's sympatiis- 
ing art,’ but these, of course, are mere trifles, 
and do not in the least detract from the real 
merit of the work. Indeed, in such a pro- 
duction, errors were inevitable, and the won- 
der, perhaps, ought to be, that there are so 
few. 


gether ; 





BELTRAMI'S PILGRIMAGE IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, 
(Continued from page 24.) 
Mer. Bertrami thus describes the Course 
of the Mississippi :— 

‘It continues to flow almost uninterrupted ly 
over quaking and boggy land, as far as down 
to the little falls which the Indians call Keke- 
bican, about seventy miles from the confluence 
ot Leech river. At about fifly nutes we find, 
on the western side, the Pakezamuinaguen, or 
Hook lake; and at sixty, the Onomonikana 
sibi, or Vermilion river, which enters on the 
éast. . 

‘These falls may be subdivided into six di 
tisions. They commence by a great rapid di 
vided by a small island, the first that occurs in 
going down the river. ‘Lhe vast tiass of water 
tuen proceeds, in a direction neariy vertical, to 
dash against some rocks which, by their re 
sistance, work it into a state of foam, the ope- 
ration of the sun’s rays on which produces all 
the beautiful phenomena of the rainbow. Im- 
petuous and boiling waves next rush over an 
inclined plane fur about fifteen paces, and ure 
then hurled down two more successive falls at 
a little distance from each other; and a second 


rapid, still more violent than the first, closes | 


the scene: it comprises the space of about a 
nile, which we passed by portage, 

“A Lill, clothed with mournful eypresses, 
Cark pines, and majestic cedars, overhangs 
hese falls on the west; and a smail hillock, 


serdant with foliage, and luxuriant with sirubs 


of delightful flower and fragrance, bounds it on 
He €asty while numerous rocks are seen scat- 
tered around, rearing their striking forms in the 
Shape of obelisks and pyrinuds, and the me- 


Gy of birds of every engaging note and song 


pro } ) ¢ r . 
produces an Impressive contrast to the hoarse | 


C Oa} re 3 e F . an . y 
foaxings of the raven. Such a mixture ot 


sublime and romantic attraction imparts to this | 


€xtraordinar 


of the mary ellous. 


tremendou 
T? 


And acrash so awful and 


S in the midst of eternal solitude ! 


Must leave it to yourself to form a just con 


y scene of nature something even | 








} 
| 
| 
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ative expense of the several great wars, | ception of so woudeiful a spectacle, and to 
= | indulge the exquisite feelings appropiiate to it. 


‘About ten miles from these falls, the sas- 
sicy-Woenne, or Phuucenng Rapids, presented 
the spectator with another egreeable variety 
At this place a portage is nsaatly made; but 
my royal Indian chose to distinguish himself 
aud his fellow traveller from the vulgar crowd, 
and we passed over them in the canoe. What 
is pew and extraordinary generally affords the 
mind gratification and dehgbt. This result I 
expericnced on the occision in question, al- 
though the egitation of the waves, the roiling 
of the canoe, and the rocks that threatened our 
course, Kept us, for the space of Lalf a mile, I 
may almost say, within two fingers’ breadth of 
eternity 3 it was, however,soon over; we could 
not be said to bavigate, but rather flew.’ 


As we shall now confine ourselves to this 
portion of the volume, our concluding selec- 
tions are descriptive of Sandy Lake, Leech 
Lake, &e. The first is stated to be a hand- 
some basin, about ten imiles in circum- 
ference :— 

‘Some 1-'ghbouring hills, four islands, and 
a number of small promontories, attach to it 
abundant and agieeable variety. The river of 
the Ssanie name issues from it on the west, and 
enters it at kL. N. i. 
communicates with the river Savannal, which 
runs into the St. Louis, as thiut does into Lake 
Superior, exactly at the place called the End of 
the Lake, at its most westerly point. This 
fiom Sandy Lake to Lake Superior, 
may be effected in two days 3 which is a new 
proof that Sandy Lake is much more to the 
east of Leech Lake than it is marked upon the 
mips. Through this ehannel are conveyed all 
those articles which constitute the staple of 
commerce with the Indians in these regions 5 
and of which, as bas been al.eady mentoned, 
Michilimakinae is one of the Souta West Com. 
pany’s two general eutrepots. Sandy Lake 
receives on the S, 8S. E. Wild Oats liver, 
(Menomeny-sibi,) which proceeds to a 
distance into the interior. 

©Jts banks constitute the rendezvous of a 
tribe of Indians, amounting to the number of 
about five hundred, who roam in small and 
scattered bunds, or even sinvle families, and 
reunite in autumn and in sping to barter with 
the company. The compuny’s establishment 
is near the spot where Sandy iiver falls into the 
Mississi ppt. 

‘There also, as at Leech Lake, we found 
only one person, a housekeeper or guard of the 
establishment, a Canadian, possessed of gieat 
goodnuture and kindness, but who had nothing 
besides wild rice and potatues 3; and who, to 
console me under my privations, gave 
list of those which be tad himself experienced, 
and indeed was expenencing still 5) among 
others, he stated that he tad been ten years 
Without once tasting bread: bowever, tie pro- 
cured for me a kettle, aiug, a little rum, and 
some ammunition It is only at this season 
that the directors of each establishinent ae at 
their pust,and they were, on my arival, actually 
on their route; but I wus unabie to make aby 
stuy They supply the ladiens with CVEely 
thing necessary for their winier hunt, and re- 
ceive from them in the sping the swings ob- 
tained by them in the chace, which they take 
with them to Michilimakinac, where, in sum 


passage, 


SES 
realy set in on the nightofthe 19th. Being 
fatigued with rowing, and desirous of giving 
fiee indulgence both to my eves and thoughts 


l engaszed .wotier Indian But |] found myself 


again still without an ipterpreter. 


‘I will, in the first place, describe to you the 
piincipal dire tions of the river as far as Fort 
St. Peter, in order to give you in one continu- 
ous view an idea of its course to tbat point, 
and to avoid distracting your thoughts, by 
these details, from what is more interesting to 
observe, and to admire. 

‘It tows W.s. W. as far as Pines river, a 


_distunce of about one hundred and tifty moles. 


It then turos, and continues in a course 3.58. W. 
as far as Raven's Plume river, about ninety 
miles; it then proceeds in a southerly course 
to the falls of the Great Kock, a distance of 
one lLuudred miles; beyond that it runs south- 
easterly as far as Rook's river, one hundred and 
fifty miles lower; after which, finally, it tra- 


' verses about sixty in the direction of E.S.E to 


By ieabs ot a portage it 





mea} 


Fort St. Peter; which is just about nine bun- 
dred and fifty miles from the Julian sources, 
and tive hundred and fifty from saody Lake. 

© As the Sioux much banunt the banks of the 
river, Chictly below the mouth of the Raven's 
Piume, in order to carry on war against the 
Cypowuis, | elevated my umbreila asa stan- 
dard, or rather a signal by wuich they might 
understand that the eanoe was navigated by a 
foreign and neutral power, 

Willow river is the trst that we meet with 
below the Sandy river. This is the river to 
which Pike gave lis own name, aud by which 
he first went up to the Leech Lake. The In- 
dians call it Meaogeo-sibi. It is about forty 
niles from Sandy Like. 

‘ Weie L tu acquaint you with all the storms 
that L live « Xperiern ed, | should be under the 
necessity of exposing you almost incessantly 
to peals of thunder and flashes of lightning: 
but, much as fam inclined to spare you, I can- 
not hclp notiaang that which occured on the 
29th, because it was a teally rematkable one. 

‘ We were compelled to seck a landing 3 not 
to find shelter——for im sucu a deluge that was 
utlerny iMpossible—but because the drops of 


rain were of SO enormous a size as almost In- 
stantly to till the canoe. The surface of the 
river was struck by them with such violence, 


that over tts whole appearance it exbibited the 
appearance of a spouting-up fountain, 

‘becsls of thunder succeeded each other with 
scarcely the slightest intermission; but in this 


, country the electrie fluid, althougu excessively 


abundant, Gischarges itself simultaneously by 
such numerous channels, tuat the objects on 
Which it lights are struce by it less violently 
than in Italy Our canoe was merely grazed 
by it, aud a few trees were stripped of their 
bark. 

©The fall of rain was inexpressibly Leavy, 
and must, Limugine, have been equally exten- 
on the m the river Lad risen to 
the height of eigit feet. Lven the Indians did 
it recollect au instance of so creatand sudden 
a Fise. 


SIV@, aS row 


We were obliged to tie by the whole 


of the 23rd, for every thitiy was souked com- 


iner, they balance their accounts, and prepare | 


again for wiiut thes call their winter Quarters, 
employing the whole of the autumn in travel 
ling to them. It was tere, as 1 bave already 
obseived, that General Cass lett nearly the 
whole of his expedition, when he went up to 
Ked Cedar Lake. 

‘On the 2ist of September I quitted the Ca- 
nadian and the Sandy river. The frost had al- 





| leve ly through, and my Indian sovereign was 
Atngit, | weut with the other Indiaa to 
hunt the roebuck, 1 @ Manner that was new 
to me. 

‘ Tie hunter covers the whoie of bis breast 
with a coating of oak bark, and on a shelf or 
ledze attached to this carries a lighted torch 
made of pine wood. The roebuck, dazzied and 
confounded by his appearance, wakes a sudden 
halt, and the hunter then fiies. We were, 
however, unsuccessful. 

‘Alt the distance of a hundred miles from 
sandy Lake, we find the second island that 
adorns the Mississippi. The Indians call 1 
Minitik, or Great Island. Between it and 


bi; 
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Wild Gats river, the 
sibi,) the Pitchers, 
Red Cedar, or Kamoskouka-sibi,) which 
from the second lake of that name, all flow 
into the great river on the cast; and on the 
we st, the Little Will 
At Pines 


cnters 


Stamp, (or Sossubegoma- 
r Pisk »( OK mkKO-sibi, hic 


SuUCS 


w, or Missimonazeo-esibi. 
river, (Singi 

. , # 
rht, the chief was disturbed 


ding hi rand two of lis watt 


iil sais & i i ts, 
whom be had appointed to meet bin at tint 


piace, Which they weie to have reached by a 
course of porteges, in oraer to coc 


us as far as St. 


mn with 


With rer pect to iny- 


Peter's. | in) 


self, however, lL was better pir used us the cuse 
Was. l had three ferocious brutes less to au irl 


These three Indians had distinguished 
themselves by their savage conduct in that lor- 

} scene which I gave you an aceount of in 
iny last letter. 

* As fur down as the Pines the river is gentle 

if we except three small rapids situ- 

ated above that river, and which are only at 
a small distance from each other. Its bed is 
always very deep; its banks wear a constunt 
and tunereal gloom, every where abounding in 
pines, cedars, and cypicsses. Afterwards the 
scene changes: a lovely island receives the 
waters of Pines river, and divides them into 
twobranches. The great river becomes at once 
more gay and more majestic, and the landscape 
more varied with hills and prairies, copses, at ad 
for 

¢ At six miles distance from the Pines, five 
islands form, as it were, a crown for a sixth, 
which rises magnificently in the midst of them. 
Nothing but a temple is wanting to give it the 
appearance of another Cytherea; and, as it was 
not known by any name, I called it by that.’ 

We have little to add to the opinion we 
have already expressed of the merits and de- 
ficiencies of this volume. That \Ir. Beltrami 
has added something to our stock of know- 
ledge is indisputable, and whatever may be 
our objections to the conceit and trifling by 
which his style is too often distigured, he 
sionally, to invest his 

with ne mean attractions, and few 

readers Will rise from its perusal uninterested 


or unamused. 


against. 


. 


and CVC, 


certainly contrives, oce: 


narrative 





detters from Greece, with Remaris on the 
dreaty of fy, fercention, by I. Hee A* 
QUIERL, Esq. ote n, 1828. I. Ibery. 
A very large proportion of these Letters has 
already appe: ared befor re the pone spitep.on 


1 


' 
the m ediu m of one of the dail VY prints vet we 


think Mr B} aquucre has done wis ly to nub- 
lish then: in their present “een ° and, s tirm 
friends to the cause of which he is so strennu- 


ous and indefatigable an advo ile, we are 
(sreece has sti 
ven in the Diitish metro- 
polis, to allow of any relaxation of effort on 
the part of her friends, to keep alive the re- 
membrance of her v ron: 


or acs 
Che } re ad ices, 


>aGone so. 


too many cnenes, € 


vs and her sufferinys. 


whether just or unjust re- 


main » be proved, of the Levant traders ; 
the secession of those whose love of libs rtv 
(reece rose and fell with her scrip, and wl ho 
as apol louy fort rant secession urge the barba- 


' . 
rmism OF ber ini 


their position 
comp iuble, 


sabitants—as if (even to grant 
me laiion and tyranny were 
and as if ais were not one reason 
the more for releasing her from her 
bondage of misery and degradation ;—these 
are stern reasons why her real friends should 
be $ up and doing;’ why those who, like Mr. 

slaq julere, to use me 
energetic language, having espoused this 
cause from princi ple, and as a British ques: 
tion to all intents and purpeses, should ad- 





long | 


‘arly his own stirring and 














a 
. ! ! 1} 4) a ae ‘a — 
here Lo it. throu i its cruei Vici situae 5, as a A ta 1c ot tne conjugations of i rene 1 Ver 
matter of duty - nor imagine thiat ; thing | according to the systein of Wailly. tormin., 
which has occurred during the progr ss of | this interesting and really valuable Her 
the strugzle “we diminished its in iportanee, vork. 
or rendered the oblivation to follow it up| 7 i oe < oe oo 
meah aie = ‘ Lhe eg of London. By HO Tow 
less sacred. a > g2a90 a 
8vo. No. L. pp <4. 1828, Gifford 


Phe Letters are preceded by an introduction 
of some eighty pezes, which contain much 
interesting dis scussion, but we have received 
our copy of this work too late in the week to 
aiford it the attention which it undoubtedly 
deserves, and with this hasty notice we must 
for the present be content. We perceive, at 
the conclusion of the volume, a reply to the 
work of Mr. 
the Morea, besides several useful and in- 
teresting Seteeete to which we shall also 
attend in our next notice. 





Origines Genealogica 3 or, the Sources whence 
Faghish be traced, from 
fhe Conquest to the present Lime; with 
Specimens of Ancient Records, Se. By 
Stacey Grimanpr. 4to. pp. -62. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 

Tue publication of the volume before us has 

supphed a vacuum long depiored by a consi- 

derabie portion of the community. To the 
antiquarian and the historical inquirer, in 
short, to all who are interested in the tracing 
of remote pedigrees, the labours of Mr. 


Cienealogies may 


i828. 


maldi must be extreme lyacceptabie. ‘ Pub- 
lished expressly,’ as the title-page has it, § for 
e i 


the assistance of claimants to hereditary ti 
tles, honours, and esiates,’ we have every rea- 
son to betieve that it will be found adequate 
to the intended purpose. It is obvious that 
we cannot, by quotation, afford any idea of 
the way in which Mr. Grimaldi has arranged 
the ample n materials which bis industry and 
research have brought together; we ‘shall, 
merely remark, that the various 
records, a rth r more or 
connected with the subject matter, are sys- 
tematically examined, and many curious in- 
stances pointed out in which their evidence 
has been successtully appealed to. 


’ - 7 
eee eal 


} _ ee 
2cs5S ACCeSSIVIEC, 





me ee ee ti‘i— —_— -_ 


Dichionnan 
case, &c. Par P. C. V. Bortste. 
A Dy CQORGMY OF Chit Duthie: May sof i he oe ch 


V1 err. 
>i De London, 


eee 


tes de la Lanveue I 


a lidil- 


ies of the Frenc! 


tongue are so humerous, that very few, Cvon 


: , } ‘. + rm 
nonest the well-educated natives of rance, 
° ? ‘ } P ‘ 
* perfectiy aware of tuem. it cannot, 


fore, be amatior of surpr.se, tnat foreign- 
ers, despairing of overcoming these dilii- 
culties, content with a general 

} 


~~ 
- 
- 


oiten rest 


] ) 4! : » ems «ae ntact 
knowledge of the language, anu are satisher 
-f ’ . ' , ) ’ ’ 
if they can speak it with tolera’le fluency and 


correctness. As we, however, have always 
ie old maxim that whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well, 

Cone ratulate thos ew ho are desirous of 

quiring a critical insight into the French lan- 
on aa appearance of this little vo- 
lume,which we consider every way calculated 
to promote so laudable ” object. It is 
principally extracted from Le Dictionnaire 
Universel of M. Boiste,a gentleman whose 
reputation as a grammarian and lexicogra- 
pher is established throughout Europe. The 
examples are alt supported by the authority 
f the most celebrated write rs, or of the Aca- 
ie mie Francaise, and being arranged in al- 
phabetical order can be referred to with ease. 


dhered to t 


puagce, 


Green, the late British consul for 








Tue plan of this work is to give a hist 

London, in wards, alphabetically arranced 
so that the inhabitants of each ward mo 
have a history of their particular dix 


without f being coinpel! d to take that hj 
they feel less interest. The work js yery 


cheap, 1s illustrated with good wood-engray- 


ings, and is worthy of our recor 


abe ate ’ ‘ 
WM wenayt mn 





The Iarricr and Naturalist. No. 1. 

Knight and Lacey 
PracTITIONERS of the veterinary or 
find in this work a mass of valuable inform 
tion. The paper on the e€lasticily of the feet 
of animals is hiahly interesting to the physi. 


ologist and naturalist, and there is a conv of 


the Pharmacepeia in use at the royal veteri- 
nary college. We, however, must suczest 
an improvement; viz. the insertion of t! 
lectures delivered at tie college, and also th 
1Y x" +] +t, ' ra ow ie mY 
SCIE utific tern aS, With tAOSe Used In COMM 
sia eo . . 
many of which are hichly improper. 
as ene se SR Co ES err ere 
- Ten ~ 7 od _ 
For Poa Ara oe a LA ikntr x Wo colae 
7 ee ee 
7 ° ee (’ " f af: } 
Foreign Review and Continental Aliscella 


No. 1, Juniuary 1828, 8vo. pp. 350. 
‘ 
? 





London. Black, Young 
THE paper war, wich has been so | 
ned on between th e publishers of the Foreign 

! i. 


(Juarte rly Review and tho 


i iX ‘ 
Review, has caused thus first number of t! 
latter to be looked for witi ne anxiety; 
we shall now show how far it ts likely to ful- 
fil the expectations of the pu: A gen 
reproach against quaiterly reviews Is, tat 
th ev otice but a very small vumber of boa! 
this fault. whieh is in some cd ~ 
in The Edint ack aek'th au v bieview, 
since they have suca pow: ral 
moutily and weekly publications, Ltn 
a serious defect in a work which: Is intended 
to make us acquainted with for oan! 
The editor of the Foreign Review | 
fully aware of this, and the principal 
ence between his WOrkK aitG t! 
Quarterly is, that in the former we nd 
a suecession of lone revie’ by 
writers, short notices of books, in adait' 
toa ist of the most im? 
Ot} tlie Contin nt. ie 1s cCeTT 
provement. which musi ' 
before us a preference over its i , 
it has the additional merit of veing wees 
ed, The first port! m3 OF a til rPepn an 
view occupies 2A parcs, « \ bed 
articles which give an analvs.s ¢ 7 ; wor 
French, German, Italian, Spanisa, dam 
&e.&ce. We shail brieily 1 ea ity 
these articles in numeyiecn: oree’. * 
Histoire des Ducs de Vourgosve ' 
la Maison de Valois, 1504-1477, por “4. 
Barante. This article, which is attribute a £0 
Dr. Southey, is admirably written, | oe | - 
iess an aval than an episode, tascn Ho 
the life of M. Barante. ns 
3. Espagne Poetique, &c. par Me ab) 
Mr. Witten has been very SUCCES ssful m » 


translation of the $ Spani ; 
historical sketch of Castill 
committed numerous errors. . ‘. 

Les Jesuites, les Congregaue! : 
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—_ eos a. 

yee Pret en 1827, &e. par M. Monte 

; f i > J : 
- Jins article is written with much 


, ' ‘a * . an anma 
+ . Jd is ¢ culated to G1Ve Us an adini- 


Ii. ‘ . 
' a , aa : 
snsicat mito the Mancuv«ires of the als- 
eT awnl 
ag i.) hel. 
| . < e 
, : aan ‘fa: Writa: 
1 A oood review of the Life and VTLS 
f° *- = ~ 


- ot , 
(yt rv ¢ rnele ‘ , : 
, Tiist mre de la Guerre de la Peéninsuls . 


if ie (,ener: ul boy. The above work is 


‘nalysed with much impartial ity, and many 


f n i QO! Sey vations are mas le in tie Course 
of th revie¢ 

- Résume de Vlistoire Literaire de 

e@ . . 
Portugal, &c. par F. Denis. <An article 


’ 
} 
but rather dry. 


hounding im erus ition, 
of several t ‘rench, 


ogo A spirited review 


wn. German, and Danish novels, and 
which defines with tolerable accuracy the 
ry stvle of the romances of the various 


hs oO the Co ntinent. 


yatiol! 
° \T 
12 Present State of Turkey, &c. by M. 
+1, 


Grassi. This atticle savours of some littl 
nartialitv iu favour of Greece, butat the same 
time displays a profound knowledge of the 
manners and CHISt ins of the tT urks. 


The above reviews are followed by nearly 
50 short ilies a works of minor import- 
ance, all written with much judgment and 
impartiality. Literary and scientific intelli- 


renee, and a list of new widens ions termi- 
nate this numb r of The Foreign Review. 
From t he st ah ior style in which itis written, 
it must neces oo reckon among its contri: 

> tirst English and } 0 


cuution the editor 
his future numbers contain 
; not directly tend to the 
subjects strictly foreign, and 
y of present interest. People’s 

istomed to 


Vwe would, however, 
against letting 
ny thing which does 
luustration oO 
those Tepera 
= have 

pere parent 
value it fo 


are © persnided it 


been too lone acct 
speculation in this country, to 
ke of a new dress, and we 
is only the life and spirit 


‘the sak 


which the d leep and earmest contem }) lation of 


our own times Ins 
and utility to the 
A foreig wh review 


spires that can e a vivour 
publics ition of such a work 


is much more confined in 
rh oe - e ' 
t is erepes { tiki a i} 1 Fy olish one, and if wonid 
he a ange rous mistake to follow the same 
1 ye 


their compilation. Suljects which 
Nusa T Tee _ 2 : 

th ho longer a present interest in them- 
es, bes intcresling in a varietv o 


+ 


ve 


‘ays to readers who have national associa- 
bons ond national attachments, and the Quar- 
tety or Edinburch may, therefore, safely 
look far back in their research =; but the ast 


ian literature of other na 
matter of history, 
died as such by ’ 
a hundred 


(- 


and antionuar 
\ 1 ntiquar 
iCns ire 


‘ 
— 1 


events 
t 


-1) * ? 
and Will only UG 
“3 eal te A es 
‘hinety-pine reaagers out ot 


MILITARY MAXIMS OF NAPGLEON. 


Continued from page 9.) 


In presenting the reac cs of The ( Lith rad? uy , 


Viax- 
that 


‘© With a continuation of these 


» We think it necessary to observe, 


a , 
( d Mie; +] 


ey are collected from the several works 
| Bonay rte dictated, have been pub- 
nied in Paris; and we Can confide ntly das- 
> M answer to a corr spondent who ap- 
pl ‘ot ticir authenticity, that they 
ve penuin , 
; 44 Commander-in- chi fough tto say ¢ ry 
WV 10 harase lf, mony trncs——* if the ¢ i : 


OR IInvs 

army wer bik alia ' 

ind ere to appear on my right, my left, or 
‘ J! t ‘ + ' es) " 4 ; -£ ? 

Guestion What suould [T do? And if the 
(TOUON eOmbhoarrace 1b; be . 

pomese Clubatrass him, he is badly situated 
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and out of order. and ought to remeciy it dl 


Saxe savs 


skill than is imag 


’ ' , 
to chanee them into good ones when the 


. a . .o . . 

moment is favourable; nothing astonishes 
' ’ 

an enein’s like uch L T rit Vi ° Having 


calculated on something, he has 
ecordingly, and at the instant 
he is rom? to attack, all lias ese aped lim. { 
repeat it,” savs the maréchal, ‘ nothing di; 
concerts an cnem ly SON such, 1D 1 warns him 
against makiny fresh faults; for, the result is, 
that if he dees not change his positions, he 
is beaten, an dif he does change them in pre- 
rsary, he is ony beaten. 
8. Thestreneth of an 


army, lik >the number 


of movements im a piece ‘of mechanion. 1s 
estimated by the mass multiplied by its velo- 
city. A quick march ments the © moral’ 
ofan ariny, and incre 3; its ineans of vic- 
tory 

Note.—The Maréchal de Villars said, 


‘that in battle it was every thing to impose 
upon an eneny, that having 
he must not d to re sa Villars 
hisnself joined example to pr 
tre pid and ia | operations were a a al- 
ways followed | by suce: 

The; uivice of pe 
short and quick, because a 


bly slackened 


’ ' 
ana qaone that, 


be sone 


cept, ‘or his Ihe 


rie was to make wars 


one insensi- 


r 
“~ 


discipline, depopulated the 
state, and exhausted all resources. 

9, With an ! inferior in numb r, in 
cavalry and artillery, we must avetd a gen 
ral engagement, ney in 
number by the rar 
want of artillery by the 
vres, and the inferiority of our 


choice of our positions. PM Sucae a Case, Whe 


Sit} ply the deticn 


frorg » + ry TVS? 
Darcy Oj Out thi 


cavalry * the 


DOmu- 


‘moral’ of the soldier is ci the 
portance, 

Nole.—The campais nor 1814, 10 } nce, 
was skilfully conducted upon these princi- 


ples. N; 


Holeon, wit 

number, discouraged by the disastrous re- 
7 vs . 
i 


treats of Mescow and Le sic, and tiil mie 

’ . al 

by the presence of tue enemy upon tie soil 
. ? , 

of l'rance, succeeded evertheless, in com 


: = : a be } » Bao 
pensating liis isimernse inferiority by iis ra- 
ear Po — , mans ' Th 
pia and Wi eo Cn One nbined tabchs j eae Lin 

a} ' # 11 
success obtained at Chaup-Anbert, Jiont 
’ a | ’ a 
moral. .zontereau, and moeimMs i) tin ote 
- - 1 ‘ meen” as i - ve *» _jého 
restore tne morel Oi isu; 6 8% WCil alia . ciat 


. ee eee ¥ } . 0 ore 
recruits of which it consisied began to form 


the 1) eqy s ball y} i! f i} e t t cil DS t ic 
i) . 1 
Oidi regi nents WV i) nt 4 i a chil l 
the extraordinarv rev ion it operated, 
. s 
. ° } , j ‘ rr) 
forced Napoleon to lay down bis arms. ahs 


result Gepenaca ratuer on tie force O1 CIP} 


' 
cumstan¢ tian on a iufe ned ives 1or, 
Dy Cros 1] m4 ti a ‘ . PL ( itl l i\ 
e ; bs 
have efle ted his junction wita t nies Of 
} 4 , —— a ’ . al : 
trie Al DS chbita Clas i \ . Me i (i tppe i] it i 


men. 
brin y ba 


much the 


more, as 


| 


trey Ty) 
Uclii st iill- j 





were manauvring upon the brencn territory, | 


with all the strong frontier towns of Trance 
and [taly in their rear. 

10. To act upon directio iven at varl- 
ous times and without Communication, is a 
fault which gen 
detached column has 
day, its operations on he 
upon what has 


, = . 
orders oniv tor one 


é ond depe nd | 


rally be retS a St cond. The 


; 
| 
| 


column: henee, aceording to circumstances, 


a | , , ‘ - ed _ | . 
it will either lose time in wanting for orders, 
77 ’ . 
or Willi act at ran n. it sou} vicretore, 


ea general prin hie that an army should 
always keep its columns united, so that an 
but when, 
iXim, 


nendent 


enemy cannot eet between them 

for some reason, we depart from thts m 
' 

} aol — ol } 

the detached corps ought to be ind 


ay operations, and Girect thiemzelves t 


} . ’ ' eo! a ‘ _~ 

Wards a hxed point, where ¢t y are to 2sseme- 
, 1 et 

ble, they should march without hesitation 


and without fresh orders: in fact. great care 
taken fo avo! 


must be ! these 
tacked separately. 

Nofe.—Napoleon gained the two 
of Mantua and Rivoli by 
junction of the corps under 
and the Greneral Provera, which two victories 
cost the Austrians three thousand killed, 
twenty two thousand prisoners, forty 
ae ‘and twe nty-four flags. 

An army should never have but a sin- 
ole coe of operation; it should be preserved 
wit) care, and only abandoned by 
compulsion of extraordinary circumstances. ; 

12. The between the different 
corps, while marching, must depend on the 


corps bein 
’ 
batt ies 


preventing the 
-Mar€chal Alvinzi 


every 


distances 


localiti: s, on circumstances, an i the objects 
In View 

13. An n¢g the n ountains, ’ sitlONS exX- 
tremely strong in themselves are found at 


ust be cantious of ate 


tacking. The art of this warfare consists In 


or cupying y CAM ps, t thie r porn the f} nks or 
the rear of the enemy, which leaves him no 
other alternative than to ¢ 
tions, without fighting, to take 


his post- 


so @ 
vacuate 


° ? 
»treshone 3s, orto 


come out of them on purpose to attag k you. 
In mountain warfare, the one who attacks has 
’ ' " ’ ’ 

aiwavs the disadvant:ge; even in offensive 


war, the art consists In huhting oniv deft nsive 


’ 


actions, and in obliging the enemy to att 


Note.—The manewuvres which Napoleon 


1 — ’ 1 
em yed, in 79 to opilege Dis enemi to 
quit their positions in the zains, without come 
Ing to an enzavement, are sult ii tO pro. 
the f 1 of tnes principle 5 and thus, more- 
' 
- } - : _ ] 
over, w that, 1n war, Iccess aepe 
i ’ i ! , 
muca upon the avomites oF u eenerai ; 


ldiers. 
i4. The clory and honour of arms ts a gee 
neral’s first consideration before he begins 
preservation 
lary one, and 


, ' : 4 
Is Olten prot oted bv hardihood ard deter- 


an action: the safety. and 


minetion In one retreat, 1 pendent of 
Pr. 4 n oft lost than in two 
baat her it is wrong to des: so lone 
; a few brave canrally 1 | their flags: 
SUCH Col I t obt | s aud des rves to t ain 


Volt.— flo! t' CX! plitt tion of the 
above maxim, read tl campaign of 1645, 
"Wy ler t! e commal l of the t’rince de ¢ D le 

t tl (‘omte d lerc 


Wishing you to do it: hence we 


the tield of tt] which | has nnoitred 
ind studied, and above all the one he has 
ortified, and 1 which he entrenched hi seit 
A consequence of this principle is, never to 


i 
attack a position in front which can be ob- 
tained by turning it. 

No‘e.—The campaign of Mare 


renne in 46 a De against the Cc omte de 


ch | Tu- 
\Ionte- 


happened to the pringipal cuculli, and of the Dube of Berwick against 
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SS SEE ae sneeen Eeneeneneenn aeons uals Se 
the Portuguese in 1706, are worthy the at- When Alexander, like a god, who was dumb upon every thing concerniy 
- 7 . -eTMin ys 


tention and study of every officer, and best 


explain the expediency as well as policy of 


the above principle. 

16. In a war of marches and maneeuvres, 
to avoid engaging with a superior force, care 
must be taken to throw up entrenchments 
every night, and to keep in a good defensive 
posiuon. Positions are rarely to be found 
sufficiently strong by nature to resist a su- 
perior torce; hence recourse must be had to 
art. 

17. Surprised by a superior foree, an 
ordinary general, occupying a bad posi 
tion, would seek preservation tn retreat ; 
whereas a great captain would. strive to 
make amends by his audacity, and would 
march after the enemy. Such a movement 
would disconcert him, and if he hesitate in 
the least, a skilful general, taking advantage 
of such indecision, might almost expect vic- 
fory, or at least to gain the day by manau 
vring; in the night he might entrench bin.- 
self or find a better position. By conduct so 
boid-and resolute, he would preserve the ho- 
nour of his arms, which constitute so essen- 
tial a part of every army's strength. 

Nole.—In 1653, Mareéchat Turenne was 
surprised by the Prince de Condé in so bad 
a position, that his army was compromised ; 
retreat was in his power, but fearing it would 
weaken the ‘ moral’ of bis army, he made 
up for it in audacity, and with very inferior 
forces marched after the enemy; having ad- 
vanced three miles, he found a better posi- 
tion, and there awaited his opponent; but 
thé Spaniards hesitated to attack, and en- 
trenching himself during the myght, his ene- 
mies, unwilling to risk the issue of a battle, 
abandoned their camp the next day. 


ORIGINAL. 


ALEXANDER’S LAST BANQUET. 


Now the wine that sparkles brightest 
Slaves unto the banquet biing, 
Souls of joy and hearts the lightest, 
Meet to charm a conq’rning king ; 
Riches still to crown our pleasures 
Shall abound at my command, 
Dazzling as the costly treasures 
Found in Persia’s conquer’d lant ; 
Well shall be our banquet’s cost 
Defiray'd by Kibgdoms others lost. 








Flowers from Araby’s sweet clime 
Amid the rosy wine shall bloom, 
And every giadsome sound shail chime 
To chase away each luogennug gloom , 
The gold of Oplir gilds ny zooe— 
Gems ot the Siberan mine— 
And purple found in Tyre alone 
All! ali! are Alexander thine 5 
While prostrate kings that round thee cower, 
Own thy universal power. 
Lyrist, strike thy boldest chords, 
“Sing of thousands I have slain ; 
Deeply Macedonian swords 
Have redden’d every hostile plain ; 
Those who met our bold advance 
Were the tiist beheld to fly, 
Learning at their every glance 
’Twas ouis to conquer—theirs to die; 
Alexander '—"t.s a name 
Long syuonimous with fame. 
The Scythians in their hour of pride 
Shouting liberty for ever, 
Dar'd the nations far and wide 
Their united bands to sever ; 
They have seen war's scourging rod 
Sweeping their extensive plains, 








Bound them in his ton chains ; 
Whilst Persia, Tyre, and Babylon, 
Bow'd to Ammon’'s matchless son. 
Since the Granicus before me 

Roil’d its dark and awful waves, 
Nations have been taught tv’ adore me, 

Conquer'd kings have been my slaves ; 
Proudly towering to the sky 

The sterile tock of Oxus rose, 

There we phaace d our standaid liigrh, 

To wave above eteinul snows ; 

Ah? ‘twere vain indeed to tell 
Of all who fougut—of all who teil. 
Now, vain seer, with thy foreboding, 

Come and see my riches glow, 
Come confess, though to thee gouding, 

That around me pleasures tlow ; 
Come, and own thy ait’s a fiction, 

As this scene strange doubts shall bring, 
Nor henceforth with dark prediction, 

Cloud th’ enjoyments of a king; 

A king' aye more than king, a god ! 
Kings emule at my awful nod. 


sring ime now the ample measure 
Hercules was wont to drain, 

Feeling aint imimortal’s pleasure, 
im above a mortal’s pun 5 

Proteus, this 1 diink to thee, 
Sons of cura! repress your fears, 

Tis dvan’d—and drain’d again shall be 
Phis g unquatl’d for years 3 

see! the daring deed is done 

By Jupiter’s uncouquer’d son *! E. B. 


} ' 
b:OrlOUsS Cup . 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REMINISCENCES 
No. IV. 





MAYNOOTH. 
‘They are sickiied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought. HAMLET. 
On the 30th of May of the by-gone year of 
grace, 1827, | mounted the Liverpool coach, 
with the intention of visiting Dublin. At 
all seasons of the year L abominate an inside 
place; a four and-twenty hours’ imprison- 
ment, four-and twenty times worse than the 
siocks; not to mention the chance of amaz- 
ingly agreeable passengers,—a lady who 
will have both windows up; a gentieman who 
bas been on very intimate terms with the 
brandy bottle; or that climax of horrors, a pet 
child. Then to hear your opposite compa- 
nion, a robust youth, rising six feet two, de- 
clare that be must get out to sfrefen his legs, 


‘ 


or suddenly discovering, that your neighbour 
must have been one of those of whom Casca 
so lovingly speaks in Julius Cesar [am 
morally certain that the black hole at Cal- 
nothing toit. Now if an outside 
passenger be seated pear the most inportant 
personage that the vehicle carnmes, he may 


Cutta Was 


dis ippolntment; for itis no ditheult matter 


to discover the weak side, the tender fa:linys 
in the character of an English stage coach 
man. It is, generally, nothing more than 
praisiag his horses, his whip, his coat, or 
himself, oceasional allusions to top hoots. 
with now and then a word on the noble art 
of self-defence, and ten to one but he be- 
comes loquacious. There is no rule without 
an exception: my coachman was deaf to all 
these topics, and left me to derive what be- 
petit | could from enjoying my own conver- 
sation.. Here was au anomaly ; a whip who 
would not discourse upon hors s; a jehu 


* It is almost needless here to observe, that on 
emptying the immense cup (said to contain six bet- 
ties,) a second time, Alexander sunk on the floor, 
overcome with a fever, from which he never reco- 
vered.—-Vide Rollin. 


book one pleasant coinpanion without fear of 





Newmarket or Doneaster / 


; Alas, thus It is, 


Agucolam laudat juris legumque peritus,.’ 
nse had never read geoges ; but he, never. 
theiess, experienced the feeling which « 

lawyer did: he was not in love, Npaagtin 
he was not ia debt, I believe; but * he hada 
soul above buttons ;’ he was weary of ti. 
toil that condemned him to go over the s 
50 miles 365 times curing the year; 
longing for the otium cum diznitate 


ame 
he Wis 
; he was 
sisting for five hundred per annum, aud— 
Paris! He had spent ten days in the Erench 
capital, he liked the Freneh people, (Lie 
oucht a) know something of them, since ™ 
dined every day at Harriet Dunn's, on the 
boulevard Madeleme, a chop-house estal). 
lished for the express and sole accommoda- 
tion of Messieurs les Anglais) and he had no 
doubt but that he should like the language, 
if he were only able to understand it. He 
grew eloquent on the subject of Burgundy - 
‘oh he did reverence Burgundy! quoted 
Lord Byron, and actually intimated some. 
thing about its ‘sun-set glow.’ | won his 
heart when he found L, too, had been in Pa- 
ris; we were bosom friends, almost boon 
companions, for, during the night, he offered 
me his pipe, which he had been smoking for 
at least half an hour, and having duly wiped 
the tube on the sleeve of his top covenng, 
asked me if [ would like to take a whiff, J 
deciined the courteous invitation with suita- 
ble acknowledgments; and, 1 return for 
the intended kindness, held out a cigar, 
which he discussed with all the ineffable de- 
light appertaining to a lover of the leaf, 

‘Shall [not take my ease in mine inn” 
said [, on retiring to my truckle bed with the 
hope of * steeping my senses 1a forgetfulness ;’ 
but the original occupiers of the tenement so 
forcibly entered their protest against sucha 
wished for consummation, that, by heavens! 
as poor Curran said ona similar occasion, 
and without the fear of tie worthy licenser 
before his eyes, had they been unanimous, 
and all putfed one way, they must have 
brought me to the ground. <A few. short 
hours, however, ani lt was on board the 
Britannia, a fine steamer, which, ina head 
wind, pitched and rolled Ike a porporse, to 
the evident discomfiture of nota few of her 
passengers, but which ultimately carried us 
with safety into Kingstown harbour, where 
lay some dozens of tie coasting craft, earry- 
ing fruit and timber, 1. e. potatoes and bireh 
brooms. A car took me to Stevens Green, 
and [ hired a porter to carry my portmati- 
teau a short distance, for which service be 
Was, ut his own request, to be remunerated 
with ‘a brace of threepences.’ 

‘ Your honours from over the water? 

‘Tam that same.’ , 

‘Welcome to [Lreland! Your honour } 
give me a taste of the whiskey, to diink your 
health, and a safe voyaze back ? 
I’ve not had my morning yet, agrah ” 

‘Well, [ve no objection in life to do that; 
but get on.’ 

‘Qh! to be sure. 
honour.’ 

‘1 know it.’ : 

‘Lwas thinking I'd be going to mass, 
(very proper, said 1;) ° and I'll want gettins 
shaved, and if your honour were to be giving 
me ashilling, U'll not have a farthing about 
me for the change.’ eke 

‘Well, you're welcome to the shilling, tuens 


honours 


Tais is Sunday, yout 
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ly let us make the best of our way out of 
vi 


hi rain. 
Ont long life and good luck to your ho- 


or, we'll get on fust enough now at any 
ils 


mile.’ 
[ say 
eeu be ¢ 
seen or he ard something 


Ci ath, or the town on the 


nothing of Dublin; the subject 
is old as the hills; every one has 
of the Ballah lean- 
fis) hing harbour ; 

its bank, its castle, and its college, its cus- 


tym-house, its ¢ athedral, and its monuments, 


the Anna Lifley, at nd the two canals, the 
Four Courts, and the broad quays. I pass 
these, and come at once to Maynooth, 


one of the Lrish lions, wi hich is about eleven 
miles from Dublin, and a very pretty town 
withal. The read from the capital has pe- 
culiar beauties meeting the trav eller at every 
step; it lies through the Phenix Park, the 
Strawberry Beds, Lucan, (near which is an 
excellent hotel and spa, grcatl y esteemed, 
and much frequented in summer,) and the 
handsome town of Leixlip, which cannot 
gil to excite the admiration of a stranger. 
This town is on the Litte Vy nic | Is iamMous for 
the salmon leap near it, and for the very 
beautiful view which may be had from the 
bridge. The magnificent but neglected seat 
and demesne of the Duke of Leinster adjoins 
Maynooth, which latter is chictly celebrated 
turits elegant Roman Catholic college. 

To the said college | and a few friends 
proceeded, and our repeated ipplications to 
whatthe Jupiter Tonnans of literature would 
have termed ‘the frappant and tintinabulant 
ippendages which deco rated the leneous 
barricado,’ were answered | by a good bumour- 
ed looking Cerberus, the sleek guardian of the 
portal, We had, unfortunately, come on 
some saint’s day, when admission to strangers 
Was rigourously prohibited, a holiday which 
was observed by the students with a double 
portion of prayers aid preac bing, aud a cor- 

espon ding decrease on their usual quantum 
ut relaxation and exercise. The porter could 
oaly repeat his orders, he would have ad- 
miited us with ail the o-soeg re in life, and, 
4s We Were s, al} he could do would 
be 10 allow us to ae to Dane Dovwly, 
who Was thon walking in the garden with a 
fuend.—*W hich of them is the dean ’”—* The 
nan in black.’ To the dean we des- 
patehed one of « party, as a deputation, 
who stated our and The 
uiswer Was courteous and gentlemanly ; we 
votained unlimited permission to roam about 
the grounds and over the buildin. The 
gTounds possess no claim whatever to beauty ; 
rank weeds and uncli ip ped bec 


Strane 


= rentlei 


case Our Wishes 


lees flourish in 
admirable disorder: and the living ornameuts, 
the students, who ‘live and move and have 
"els being’ within their hallowed precincts, 
2 im admirable keeping with every thing 
arou! id them. 
farther than M; ynooth for genuine specimens 
the “se broguencer ; the dingy, ragged 
Muff gown often COVETS a costume whose 
trinsic value may be something less than a 
““i-crown ; while the unbraced and | 
Claussures, are actual ibels upon 
»10€3 a cool and easy freedom : 
wearers. The students 
e confined space allotted to 
em for exercise » perusi ng their well thumb- 
sile ne e, and occasionally 
34Zing round them with an abstracted, listless, 
melancholy air. On certain festivals they are 


Prohibited from speaking to each other, even 


No curious traveller need go 


A 


hose 
which 
» Bive 
‘lure of the y 
ag iting ¢! 


to the 
vere pcr- 


. breviarjce In 


c! holy-looking sentimentalists, however, 











at meals, and are thus deprived of the en- | 


i 


joyments of social intercourse,—of those in- | 


tellectual treats, every one of which we re- | 
member as the * feast of reason and the flow | 
of soul.” Bodily exercise is at all times li- | 
inited toa ste: dy walk, any thing bey ond that | 
one solid pace would heap coals of living fire 
on the head of the luckless wight who should 
so far transgress as to indulge in the extrava- | 
gance ofarun. Excepting some few are | 
they 
all bore the rudeimp ress ofruddy health ; Lad) | | 
Morgan might select many a hero from 
among them, for there would she'find the points 
which are so prominent in all her favourites, | 
—the square shoulders and expanded chest ; 
the light curls and the laughter loving eye, 
ill-concealed under the outward show of de- 
votion and self-mortilication. I may add, 
that the sight of a mob cap on the head Cor | 
the head without the cap) of one of the 
daughters of the Green Isle, within the gates 
of the college, would be such a scandal, 
as nothing less than the special favour of Old 
Pnfallibility: himself could wipe away. My 
limits will allew me. to say but little more, 
and that little shall be dedicated to the kit- 
chen. Itis said, that the pious hawkers of 
Constantin pie, ‘solemnly perambulate the 


streets of that capital, exclaiming, ‘in the 
name of the prop: het—Figs ! It is no less 
true that in the spacrous kitchen of May- 


nooth college, is 3 homan being * begiimmed, 

besooted, and bedevilled,’ turning the spits | 
in the name of the L—d. This apology for | 
the genuine tovrne-broche is seated on an | 
eminence, within a between the two | 
broad tire-places (at which some sixty joints 
of meat are used to look provok ingly invit- 
ing,) repeating avas, and credos, an :d paters, 
with his greasy missal in one hand, while the 
other perfor ns its allotted duty ; 


recess 


there he 


sits in the dirtv mockery of prayer, the 
paters droppimg from his lps as the Juice 
drops trom the fattened joints; the aves 


lingering on his tongue as his hungry gaze 
eloats on the rich fare, and the exce 
votion, and ihe excess of appe 
one, water to his eves; the other, to his 
mouth; aud as the rich perfumes, rivalling 
in odour the spices of Araby the blest, waft- 


ss of de- 
tite ratsing, the 


6l 








ed themselves in savouring gales to lis | 
olfactory nerves, then might the tire be said | 
to ylitter 


——- In each cye; 
For two living couls were the symbols ; 
His teeth were calcined, and his tongue wus so 
dry, 
It rattled against t 


hem as though you should try 





To play the piano in thimbles. J. D—n. 
SON N ET. 
Wiuat twinkling phantom through the gloom 


Or nignat 
Pa ee to cheer the lonesome way, 
Shedding o’er these dark moors such fricndly 
Trav ? 
Now dancing near, —now flitting from the sight! 
Art thou some wand’ring star of yon: der sky, 

From thy bright ré alms above allowed to stray; 
Sent here to guide the lonely pilgrim’s eve, 
And show what lurking dangers round him lie: 
Or rather like false Hope’s delusive ght, 

Ww ilt thou not nerr his footsteps ever p lay 3 
Li‘e’s dreary pathway seeming to illume, 

Yet leading on to ruin and dismay ? 
Let Reason’s stexdier torch dispel the gloom — 
False meteor, hence.—thou lead’st but to the 

tomb! E. J. 





A RET RY ES RD I IIE LEE TE a EERIE 
THE RUINED TOMB. 
THAT ruin’d tomb, whose marble side 
Embi.zon'd once with deeds of fame, 
Was meant by some vain child of Pride 
To eternize a noble name ; 
Is full’n to earth; and nota trace 
Of what the sculptor hgur'd there, 
Is left upou its mouid’ring face, 
To tell who that lone spot doth share. 
E’en the vile vettle rears its bead, 
In rank luxuriance, o'er the grave, 
Perchance, of one whose k rdiy tread, 
Bespoke the presence of the brave. 
So idle is the hope which trusts 
For fame, to marble and to brass 3 
All, all bat Virtue, Time soon rusts, 
All, all but Honour, fades like grass ! 
JI M.L. 








FINE ARTS. 
BURFPORD’s PANORAMA OF THE 
BAITLE OF NAVARINO. 





MR. 


Wuietner the Battle of Navarino was a mea- 


sure either of sound policy or of strict justice, 
is a question, which, thanks to the non- poli- 
tical character of our work, we are exempted 
trom discussing. Of this, 
sure, that both friend and foe to the proceed- 
can have but one O} inion respecting the 
correctness and merit of Mr. Burtord’s view. 
Upon ascending the stairs the first object 
which attracts the attention Is the large and 
splendid vessel of the Egyptian admiral, Mo- 
harem Bey. On the right, and between this 
and the vessel of the Turkish admiral, is the 


vy et we are 


nar 
ing 


Asia, which Sir Ek. Codrington commanded 
In person. The Turkish vessel is represen- 
ted in a very shattered condition from the 


heavy fire of the Asia, and between her and 
the spect itor lies the Hind. tender to the 
Asia, which fell foul of the Turk and was 
thus held in most dangerous companionship 
with her enemy. The Turks are unsuccess- 
fully attempting to board her. These four 
vessels form a highly interesting groupe, and 
are painted with great truth aud spirit. Con- 
tinuing to the right we are presented witha 
beautiful view of the entrance to the Bay, 
on one side of which appears the old, on the 
other the new town of Nav: arino. Mr. Bur- 
ford has succeeded admirably In conveying 
to the spectator a correct notion of this bay, 
‘the most spacious in the Morea and one of 
the finest in the world.” The vast expanse of 
waiter, the jestic vessels entering, and the 


clear sple hea r of an e; astern sky form a most 
delightful picture, and reflect infinite credit 
on the taste and skill of the artist. Turning 
from this He and delicious scene, the 


beauty of which is heightened by its contrast 
with the terrible neighbouring conflict, the 
blaze of an explod ing tire-shi p tlashes on the 
eve alinost with the terrific eflect of reality. 


(ne seems half conscious of a sensation of 
heat from the suffocating breath of the float- 
ing leviathan. In the immediate vicinity 


appear two noble portraits of ihe Genoa and 


It is not merely in the general effect that 
‘Ir. Burford has displayed so much. skill. 
ihe minnteness and finish of the detail is 
really surprising, especially when the short 
space of time in which the w hole has been 
executed is taken into consideration. The 
numerous figures bear not the slightest signs 
of undue haste, nor scarcely would it, we con- 
ceive, have been possible to add totheir vrai- 
semblance, had twice the time been devoted 
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tothetask. The foreground is well vrouped 
vith kn ts of drowning seamen, 
with us: 
boats: nee there 1s aiso a 
Colonel Cradock with 
seems to shoot alone its: 


less energy to the shattered masts 
boat conv 
despatclies, Wich 
dangerous way with 


the truth of reality. Ff n ne, the aged s eaman 

who wishes to * tight ~ battles o'er again,’ 
, , . ; 

and the * land-lubber’ who would fain obtain 


¢ he » | },] 


some ide t of these Hair-oreaau 


Scapes, 
‘ 


cannotexpend ashilling moreto their amus 
ment than byt atronising Myr. Burfoid's in- 
teresting pat norama. 


Portratuis of Lady Bu got, Viscountess Burg- 
Ay sh, a nid Lad it beilz OY Soi 


/ 
Puossox, after a Drawine 


ry 
vTave hy 7 } 
. . ~~? a , 
by Sir Tuomas Lawrence. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 
’ c ° ’ 
I~ the mere matter of crouping, we scarcely 


think Uaat sir The omni is Lawrence has, in the 


priat bal id cS 
usual. If 


_ F . ' ont , 
Us, be ‘en qicite sO SUCK ssful a” 


’ ’ ee 
too, we may be allows d to ditter 
’ 


from so admirable a master of every thing 
elegant and graceful, we should feel half 
miclined to object to the position Ol La ly 
Burghersh’s left hand, as being more adapted 
to conveys the tien of m girtishin SS, than 
of the dignity of Womanheod. But to look 
into the speaking countenances of these t 

charming women is to forget every objection. 


In transferring to the 
and sprig ib characterize 
beauty—in depicting * the pure soul when it 
looketh out from its dwelling place.’ Sir 
Thomas Lawrence stands erely unri- 
valled—but unequalled, nor in this particu- 
lar is ‘his \ atuaore reputation lixely to suffer 
diminution by these peers [n the coun- 
tenance of the Viscanntess pewipimabe the 
ceutre and most prominent of the groupe, he 
has been eminently successful in des sabe 
= intelligence and the sweetness which we 

vould wish to find in the fair 
eis and the friend of Thomas Moore. 


ray) ° 
performed his duty well; 


paver tae daeilcaecy 


hth WCSS WHC »feimliine 


, ¢ 
Lay i 


ane encraver h Ss 
v1 hout much ay pe 
done full justice to the taste 
the artist’s pencil. 


ee fe 
arance of ees he > has 


nd bea 


yn 





| Men in Mouature. Part I. 
Drawn and etched by Tuomas LANDSEER, 
Nioon, 


Monhevana: or. 
Boys, and Graves. 1827. 

Tur name of Landscer, to whichever of its 
three owners allusion be made—the father, 
or the two dain and Thomas—i: 
too good repute not to pronuse us something 
well worthy of attention. Nor has it in the 
present instance only ‘ made it to the car to 
break it to the sense.” Monkeyana d 
Mr. Thomas Landscer’s — 
artist and as an engraver, to very great ad- 
vantage. It is a ct abel containing five 
plates, s a “ae »ot the pi 
and habits of 1 snd, 
me ntality of the gone Hid 
certainly very novel 
minds 


as much, pr ra 1) 


SODS, 


isp ray S 
both as an 


‘oOpensihes 
‘ . ‘ 
througy the 
% i . . e 
Phere is not! Ing 
: 1 ° ‘ ; 
in the idea, yr tO Oul 
any tiing very excell nt or WITTY, but 


‘ . ’ a) ‘ ; - . 
as CU? be do St tenueil 


it attractive, Nir. Landseer Aus done. Ti; 
two best are. in our estimation, tlie one enti 


tuled Phiebotoen 'Y, “~e that termed Monkey 
Joc! ceyship, r Ro ug Riding but we ( 
like the r ee as well, if the pun 
which lurks beneath it were a shade more 
delicate. As these productions belong toa 
more exalted grade than that of mere cariea- 
ture, and are likely, as works of great merit, 


should 


admirer of 


l to attract 
clinging creation, it is per 
ind j lo 








rtru- 





the attention of the fairer part of 
iectly cruel for the artist 
introduce aut calculated to call forth 
such a burning blush on a fair check as we 
witnessed, when the number was first laid 
upon our table. The head of the juvenile | 
monkey is, however, so full of ludicrous exe 
pression, and so entirely natural, that it is 
impossible to withhold pardon rsh solitary 
[n Monkey donkey 
decided ily te best portrait of 
aad we ever beheld 


oa aet 


ofience. Jockeysh p, the 


pict Iresque ani 

ly possible to persuade oneself 

that itis not ‘instinet with life and motion.’ 

The positions of the riders, too, are very cha- 

d whimsical. The whole of the 

ites are etched with adinirable freedom and 
richness of detal. 


racteristi¢c an 
, 
‘ 


THE DRAMA. 


| noe eee 





DeamMavric ReGistrerR—Drury Lane, Jan. 18 
The Critic, Kiching no Murcer, and the Pana- 
tu.nmme—19. Tie Cabinet and the Panto- 

—21. Virgin 


22. Che Criuc, Kithag no Murder, and the 


its aid the Pantomisune— 


Pantomime —23 Fae Turkish Lovers and 
the Pantommine.—24. Tie Critic, Killing no 


id tie Pauntonitime. 
pared n, Fen ls. Tie Sseragiuo yon the 
V »——19. Der Freisehutz, R 
Shall Uy’ ind the Pantomime.—21. The 
part of King Henry the Fourth, and the i 
toinime.—22. Land and the Panto- 
Serfiand the Pantomiine.— 


tou ID 


Native 
mime.—23. The 
24. ibe Seif and the Pantomime. 
Covent G LRDEN, —Wednesday nt 
new tracedy, called: Phe Se:f, or 
the Ltusstan Brothers, was played for the first 
time, but why called a domestic tragedy, un 
as a punster observed, because the prin- 

character is a domestic, may well be 
justioned. The title of tragedy can scaree- 

y be awarded to a drama which has but httle 

) ry beauties, which have 

characterized our trave sea’ and it 

V he a knowledge of this fact 7! at 

be 


tained forthe Serf this au vel sib” iIntermedi- 


: oie sf ic’ 


vr 
sCa3. 


cipal 


retepsions to litera 
itaerto 


mone 
Ma 


as ob- 


ate appe lation. Phe following is an outline 
of its story :—Viadinir, | (y oung,) a Husstan 


prece, has an elder brother, Isidor, (C. 
Kemble,) to whom he is much attached, but 
who being illegitimate, cannot, by the laws 
of the couutry, “be considered ot! lerwise tha 

aserf, orstave, till his charter of yee , 7 
made out: their father has neglected to 
ro ohis death, Vladimir pro Nises 
* that he wi i sign the document 
Bias ver ‘he In the meanuine, 
however, it is discovered that [sidor loves 
and is betrothed to the Countess Olgar, 
(Mis : dace. of whem Viadimir has re- 
cently become ‘pa ssionately mamoured, 
who rejects his addresses with disdain. A 


} + 
Lills 
do, pat alte 


requ 5 i. 


> 
1 
I 


1 ’ ’ ! . 
struggle ensues in the breast of Vladimir be- 
tween his lone-tried affection for his brotlier 


and the natural violence of his temper on 
a —— en } 5 at ] » 
nna 4% His VicWs tiwarted Wilst ia this 
t ain of min ). he t by Ossip, \ \W ai 12, } 
his j ster, the secret but inveterate enemy of 
tee whole advisk n tO assert 
. 

his authority of a master over Isidor, and to 
compel him, as his serf, to resign all preten- 


is m 


; » ’ 
la DMY, Wiio 


~ hit 


sions to the hand of the countess. Viladi- 
nair’s better fe: line revolt at such ba sene 
1 ’ 


ut his passion, and the insidious counse’s 
of Os ip finally prevail. This Ossip, during 


, 
‘ ° > 1 ‘ , ‘ 
the reign of the iat » prince, had been private 





ley, ~ eoere + . . ! , P ~« ‘ ‘ 
Ly married to an amiable young woman, and 


—_,,_ 
when the prince became informed of i, he 
ordered him to be chained and be ve - 
compelled his wife to wed another beg 
face: the wretched bride expired 
broken heart, and the injured and de 
Ossip vows pe rpetual enmilty to the tyr rant 
and all his r ice. The discord be twee Nn the 
brothers affords ample scope for his reven, 
he goads each to the uttermost, succes 
making Vladimir order Isidor to wait up 
him and the countess, in the liv: ry of a p: 
and in compelling him to sub: nit to ev 
possible degradation. The noble spirit ¢f 
isidor can at length hold ont no lon zer, an i 
in a frenzied moment he aims a da o-rer at 
his brother’s life, and wounds the counte 
le ei between them. Le is con. 

yed to prison immediately and thrown into 
6 aa The general senterice against serfs 
who aitemptthe life of their master, is bran 1. 
ing on the forehead and perpetual condemna- 
tion to the mines, and the countess learning 
that this fate awaits her beloved Isidor, _— 
cedes for him with Viadimir, who is at : 
completely inexorable, but at length consents 
to set his brother at liberty, to sign his char. 
ter of freedom, and grant him a handsome 
fortune, provided the countess will phish 
her troth to him atthealtar. Driven to d: 
peration, she becomes the wife of V ladie 
mir, and receives from fim her lover's man 
mission. She presents this herself to Is oe 
who receives it with cold indifference, re- 
marking, that there are some gifts we cannot 
be grateful for: during the interview, 


ever, his love resumes al! its pig 


} 
fore “hi 
of : 


org 
i 
. A 


’ 


“15 ry 
* 


ery 


1 
how- 
i ' age Sage eS 
and he is about to embrace her, when she in- 
. aa ‘ ins 
terrunts him with horror, exclaiming, ‘ lam 
, , ‘a ¥ j ‘i mal lane 
your brother s wife, take a final leave 
of each other, and ies in ribet 
hi —_ 
provokes him to singi¢ 


They 
Veidor 1 
his brother, combat, 
and each falls mortally woanded. The 
countess enters at the moment, and finding 
her husband already dead, she embrace 
dying lover, and as she throws herself ahs 


a ea ae 
body, the curtain ialls. 


] Ti 


[In the construction of this drama, ti 
principal characteis have no associates of 
equals, none but serfs,—an unnatural ste 
of things, which creates a solitariness through. 
out, vanainered striking towards the close, 
when the brothers, being at variance, the he- 
roine 1s left without friend or ac uaintan e. 
Ward's character is the best constructed 0! 
the whole, poss: SSING a degree of origi: 


‘ } 


y than in e ither of tl 


nality more strixing 
others—a professed jester using! his privil e. 


for the most revengeful purposes: the earl 
dey elopments of his character are 
parts exquisitely on iginal, anc areas 
tone in which he tells the history of his fi 


the SarCarte 


love, and his jeering z reflections upon the ir 

propriety of se rfsh AVIN a altehine 5s, CU CAVA, 
c ? , ior ,¥ i 

with a convulsed inguary of—whiv dont: 


laugh? calls for much praise, an 1, subse- 


quently, there was an exult it1O% a his e 
1) arison of life wita tie game 
Lay soi yetimes make 

ok 1 wi ll. Mr. C. 
melo-diat! na- 
WwW! il nh 
en- 


ie 


mark upon 2 coz 
of chess—that a ‘pawn 1 
a queen captive, anes 
XA “nble’ 1s chi rracter is quite ofa 
tic ca-t—that of an heroic lover. 
his figure and great — ige of his art 
ihled him to dis ‘play porn aps foc 
any other in lividual on the staze; Dut 
wrt is ur worthy of hisa KTOW iE gre ee 
I itie of Viadimir ; ne # 
n thing to express aks req iv 
occasionally he gives veut to 


bette r, 


UE on 


7 
better can ve sat 


reflectic 
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‘yan this, (the mortal combat however ex- 


cepted), and the scenery is also very good ; 
but Lie Serf is distingu lished | by no powerful 


but Lie Ser 
and its success must mainly depend 


+ . S 2 
on its melo-dramatie cast, which is more 


likely to pleas the many than the experi- 
need few. It was we nT received, and its an- 
nouncement for re pe tition caused long ant { 








——— _ oe 
————_ — —s _- 


,rA TYR eos o 
Sh dt ww 25 oh & ES 8 


Se a ne 

TO NATURE.—-: 
NATURE, , thou goddess, hear me! ! unto thee, 
On the } lone shore, [ raise my bare arms up,— 
For I bave loved to trace thy beauties o ‘er, 
storm and sunshine,—or 1 the leaty bank, 
And ou the grassy margin of the pool, 
With outstretch ‘ limbs to lic—sweet Nature, 

then, 


ADDRESS. 


‘ , , , . . . 
ven all was lall’d, and slumbering, like light 


era Ma y mornit iw breaking; in such hours 
ve I not fed upen ihy velvet cheek, 

Anti in the moving of thy attributes, 

my soul jain on thee?— 

ii i these thy gei ‘ler and more softened hours, 

And ‘in thy rougher and more angry fits, 

When earth, an ad air. and sea, all trembled at 

Lhy terrible pow’r, have I not, as a friend, 

Hugg 1 thee to iny glad heart, and worshipped 


, 


W 
" 
, 
ae 


17 ' 
aaa tho! 


tirea ¢ 
Rabu kt . 
sac unts thee, thou common mother, now, 
the wild bosom of ips naked rock, 
th) rp depyad | " 
ili thy dread deep around me, do I pour 
iv desolate feelings, —— 
_ Lnere is a spirit in the heart, which doth 
i bina tte oy , ? : 
iN HO URS LTOSs and coarser particles, 
1as the sweet and soit’ning breath of Heav'n 
’ 9 0 ¢) . ° ey 
Ws Oertue earth its fresh ICsS, al id this is 
tive, gentle love—thou h: How *d minister; 
| id ‘ " in v9 
wuronce ive rais’d my pray’r to thee! again, 


fe, No more, oh never more on me, 

dae treshuess of the heart shall fall like dew’— 
hen unto thee J turn, for on thy face 

Din: ll Lt ace, 2 and eames. and happiness! 





him marriage of the Princess Feodore with 
me Prince of Hotienk yhe Langenbourg 1s 
re t tor the i8th of Fe vuary. Lhis Majesty 
be “IVE away’ the bride. and the ceremony 
tbe priv. ite, at Iwensincton Palace. 
P Mr Si rd: * Regavies has a new comedy 


Mhcoming at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Freny h Journal at Alexandria.—T! ne pros- 
* (a4 journal has just made its appear- 
ee at Alexandria, which is to be entitled 
, 10 Of the Pyramids. The editor, M. 
: mips, purposes str nuously 
ivilization in a country 


‘; . P f 2 
4 i ali iy itsclf by devrees, even 


of a prince bred in habits 

“SS POu capable “idl underst nding 
iy-Cr H ». Wants of th) ountry W hich 

Verns —— Te. J . 

= ~iliS, £r.Ev, NCy 


encat consistent with the character of 
no had never known control, and ] students, an 
on > with the force of p slaus ibility, ‘wee easy . was only 
‘ht be for his brother, who was natur lly | to the 
to give way to him who was all 
limpetuosity 5 and that. as Fate marks 
' lestiny, the serf who conforms to lus 
‘ . rarely has his happiness disturbed ; — nothing short of 
i it Is but 2 poor character. Miss Jar- | and | 
. however, as Countess Olga, has not | moderate 
( : so easy 2 tas swayed by the most 
1 r Sei sibiliti 35 she Is con tinually aflect- 
od i’ > circumstance cr other; an ithe | one 
one in whic! at consents to marry Viadi- | is wealthy. 
’ as the only means of saving her beloved | conciled 
fJor, was highly wrought and well acted 
ti aa] sible, on the e whole, for any drama }| ing his rec 
to h e more advantage from good acting 





m ir of (he At 
‘a : ~* ete @ ~* 


aR O86 
Petersburg, which 
foun me? in — has already risen 
number of 460. ronment does 
not allow any lect ures on philosop! ly. 

Taste es oO Thi “S a taste 1s little less than 
a misfortune; for he who is pleased with 
f perfection, has less pleasure 
less happiness than one who is more 
in his expectations. 


The Unive: sty of Moscow 
vd that of St. 


the gove 


A Query for the ‘Pelitical Economist.—One 

meets with no begcars at Berlin; at Paris 
sees many. Prussia is poor; France 
How are these facts to be re- 
?—- Rev. Ency. 
It is said that Mr. Sinclair, notwithstand- 
ent litigation with the proprietors 
of Covent Garden The patre, is about to enter 
“nto a new engagement wi ith them. 

Our readers may form an idea of the state 
of literature in Italy from the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Florence :—* You can 
hardly conceive how dificult the communi- 
cation is between the difierent parts of Italy. 
What is printed in Sicily ts unknown at Na- 
ples, and itis here almost more easy to geta 
book from Macao than from Naples. There 
are very few new publications. Besides Ita- 
lian classics, the press sends out nothing but 
transla “ere and reprints of works that have 
been published somewhere else.’ 

The literature of Russia has rece ‘ived very 
important additions by several valuable 
ch) have lately appeared a Mos- 
COW. liberality with which lite rature 
and the fine arts are patro nize! i by the nobi- 
lity of Russia may be observe d a the 
many splendid works published under the 
direction and at the expense of many distin- 
eulshed individuals 
~ The excavations of Herculaneum, which 
have been suspended for some time, are very 
soon to be resumed with encreased energy. 
[tis said also, that the excavations on the 
island of Caprea, which are continued with- 
ut Interruption, on foundation of the 
city of Tiberius, are to be extended. 











TO PEAPERS & 
Tne communication of D. U. I 
Sforza in cur next. 
We are compelled to defer seve 
cles. 
*,* The Monthly Part for January will be ready 
on Tuesday next. 


CORRESPONDENTS, 
. promises well. 


ral promised arti 
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Day '% ee 2. a iz af ae : State of 
ofthe {cs - - S z = Ss 5 the 
Month. a . “5 2 =~ 7 = S z W eather. 
ot ah a eo 
Jan. 18 9 59! 48 ' 30 11 Clondy. 
wae 19 | 50) 55 | 48 24 Fine. 
ace. ae i 50 40 . 45 Fine 
‘oe Oe 42 17 ee) Af Fine 
seece we ov 54 14 45 Fine 
ecco ae 45 40) 4 os Fine 
ne ae 44°49) +b 3/7 Cloudy. 





PrePARING FOR PuBLICATION:—A Pocket At- 
las, in $2 Maps, illustrative of Modern and Ancient 
Geography, the first series showing the different 
States, div ded according to the general Treaty of 
Prace, in I8i5, and exhibiting the latest discoveries 


to the present time; the second series, or ancient de 
partinent, W li | ] led from t] l t esteemed 
authorities, the ie engraved in the best manner, 
by Mr. ‘Turner.—Au Essayon the Application of Ma- | 
thematical Analysis to the Theories of Electricity and 
Maegnetism.—The urst volume of The Wor f the 
Enelish and Seottish Reformers, edited by the Kev. 


Thomas Russell, A.M. ; also,a second editien of Ser- 
mons on various Subjects, by the late Kev. John 


Hyatt, edited by his son, Charles Hyatt, with a Me- 





thor, by the RevaJd. Morison. 


Works gust Pus.uisnsp.— Lord Chadworth’s 
Letters, dto. 25s.—Nichvo'son on Masoury and Stone. 
cutting, royal Svo. 28s.—Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Syriac, Svo. 4s. 6d.—Fairy Mythology, 2 vols. 21s. 
—Chateaubriand’s Travels in America aud Italy, 2 
vols, 243.—Tules of an Antiquary, 3 vols. post Svo, 
#1. lis. 6d.—Hunt’s Byron and his Contemporaries, 
dto. .€3. 38.—Taylor’s European Biography of the 
Middle Ages, 7s.—Halliday on Lunatic Asyiums, 5s. 
—Ottley’s Dictionary of Chemistry, 13s.—Tour 
through Parts of the United States and Canada, 5s.fid. 
Mangin’s Life of Jean Bart, 5s.—Rouillon’s French 
Exercises, 3s. id.—M‘Neil’s Sermons Svo. 12s. 











FOR SC ‘HOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
Printed for T. CapsELL, Strand. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ; con- 
taining a Copious Account of all the proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Authors; with the v a- 
lue of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used among che 
Greeks and Romans, and a Chronological Table. 
By J. LEMPRIERE, D.D. 

Fourteenth Edition, in one large volume octavo, 
12s. in boards. 

A new and enlarged Edition of this Work, contain- 
ing not only the Author’s last corrections and addi- 
tions, but several thousand new Articles added by the 
Editor. forming a complete Book of Reference for ail 
the proper Names mentioned in the Classics. In this 
Edition the finest Ancient Statues and Busts extant 
are noticed, and a reference made to the Collections 
in which they may be found. Handsomely printed 
in One large volume, 4tto. #3. 3s. in boards. 

2. A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE ,; 
originally composed for the College School at Glou- 
cester. Fourth Edition, Svo. price 7s. in boards. 

3. An INTRODUCTION to the WRITING ef 
GREEK, in two Parts; tor the use of Winchester 
College. By George Isaac Huntinaford, D.D. F.R.S, 
Warden of Winchester College, and Bishop of Here- 
ford. ‘Twelfth Edition, improved, price 7s. in boards. 

4. LEXICON GRACO-PROSODIACUM. Auc- 
tore T, Moreil, S.T.P. Olim vulgatum Typis denuo 
Manlavit, permuitis in locis correxit, exetnplis a se 
Allatix, et Animadversionibus Illustravit, verbis, a 
Morello omissis. Quam plurimis auxit et Graecis vo- 
cibus, Latinam versionem subjecit Edv. Maltby, S.T P. 

This new Edition is enlarged at least one-third; 
the quantity of every Greek word is marked, anda 
Latin Interpretation added. Ina copious Introduc 
tion. Dr. Maltby has most perspicuously laid down 
the laws of Greek JMletre, and the Work now at once 
answers the purpose of a Greek Dictionary and Gra- 
dus. Second Edition, handsomely printed in 4to. 
with two highly tinished Engravings of the present 
Editor and Dr. Morell, price #3. 3s. in boards. 

5. A DICTIONARY of LATIN QUANTITIES ,; 
or, Prosodian’s Guide to the different Quantities of 
every Syllable in the Latin Language, alphabetically 
arranged, with Authorities from the best Poets. To 
which is pretixeda Treatise on Prosody. By William 


Moseley, LL.D. l2ino. price 6 boards, 
6. PINDARI CARMINI, iuxta exeupiar Meyni- 
anum, Qnibus accesserunt Notie Heynianw; Para. 


phrasis Benedictina; et Lexicon Pinudaricum ex inte. 
gro Dammii Opere Etymologico excerptuin, et justa 
serie dispositum; digessit et edidit Henricus Hun- 
tingfurd, LL.B. Collegii B. Maria Winton prope 
Winton Socius. Editio altera, 8vuo. 21. 10s. in bds. 

The LEXICON PINDARICUM is sold separately, 

price 12s. boards, 
7. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GR.-ECUM, juxta 
exernplur Wetstenni, Glasgue, et Jo. Jac. Griesbachii, 
Hale, impressum; accurante Gulielmo Whitfield 
Dakivs, LL.D. l2mo. price 4s. 6d. iu boards. 

6’. DALZEL’S ANALECTA GR.LECA MINORA,. 

In this new Edition the Text is materially altered 
and improved, and many Corrections and Additicas 
are made in the Noies by an eminent Greek Scholar. 
Svo. price 5s. in boards. 

9 DALZEL’S COLLECTANEA GR.LECA MA- 
JORA. Vel. I. Complectens excerpta ex Variis. 
Urationis solutze Scriptoribus. 

This Edition has been carefully revised and cor- 
rected by the Rev. Thomas Kidd, A.M. ( Master of the 
Royal Foundation Grammar School, Wymondham, 
Norfolls Price 9s. 6d. in boards. 

10. DALZEL’s COLLECTANEA GRJECA MA- 
JORA. Vol. Il. Complectens Excerpta ex Variis 
Poetis. Editio Septina, prioribus emendatior, Opera 
et Studio. Jacubi Tate, A.M. 

The Text of this Edition is much improved, parti- 
cularly in the Cidipns Tyrannus, which is given en- 
tire frum the iast recension of the tate Dr. Eimsley ; 
the Notes have been carefully revised, and have re- 
ceived considerable additions from the Editor, the 
Rev. James Tate, A.M., Master of the Free Grammar 
School, Richmond, Yorkshire. Price ils. boards. 

ll. JACOBI MOOR ELEMENTA LINGU.GS 
GR.cC.k. sSvo. New Edition, eularged by Professor 
Dunbar. Price 6s. 6d. boards 

12. Tre FRENCH REMEMBRANCER; or, & 

New and ! y Method of recoliecting the Genders of 


the French Nouns Substantive, by uns of a com- 
plete Analytical Vocabulary of ali French Nouns, al 
phabet cally arranged according to their terminations 


and interspersed with short Famil 
DL, Evilean, price 53. bound, 


iar Exercises. By 
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i3. A SUMMARY of GEOGRAPHY and TIISs- 
TORY, both Ancient and Modern. 
Adam, LL.D., Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. sSvo. 6th Edition, price 13s. 6d. boards. 

14. CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Svo. 2nd Edition, price 7s. boards, 


1b. ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; or, an Account of | 


the Manners and Customs of the Romans. 
same. Svo. lth Edition, price 9s. boards, 

6. LECTURES on the ELEMENTS of ALGE.- 
BRA, designed for the Use of the Students of the East 
India College, and such other Young Persons as may 
be desirous of making themselves thoroughly ac- 
quuinted with the First Principles of that Science. 
By the Rev. B. Bridge, D.D. F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, iu 8vo. 
78. iv boards. 

17. SIX LECTURES on the 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By the Rev. B. Bridge, 
B.D Svo. Third Edition, price 4s. sewed, 
“18. A TREATISE on the Construction, Properties, 
and Analogies of the THREE CONIC SECTIONS. 
By the Rev. B. Bridge, B D. Svo. Second Edition, 
Price 5s. hoards. 

1%. A TREATISE on MECHANICS; intended as 
an Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
By the Kev. B. Bridge, B.D. in one large vol. svo. 
price £1. ls. boards. 

20. INQUIRY into the DUTIES of MEN, in the 
Higher atid Middle Classes of Society in Great Bri- 
tain, resulting from thei: respective Stations, Profes- 


by the 


sions, and Employments. By Thomas Gisborne, 
M.A. Two vols. Svo. Seventh Edition, price 18s. 
boards. 


21. INQUIRY into the DUTIES of the FEMALE | 


SEX. By thesame. Iith Edition, Svo. price 8s. in | 
boards. ‘ 


Another Edition, elegantly printed in a pocket vo- | 
lume, price 6s. in beards, or in 24.no0. with plates, 45. 


in boards. 


v2. A FAMILIAR SURVEY of the CHRISTIAN | 


RELIGION, and of History as connected with the 


Introduction of Christianity, and witb its progress, to | 


the present Time. Intended primavily for the use of 
Young Persons of either Sex, during the Course of 
public or private Education. By the same. Svo. Se- 
venth Edition, 10s. 6d. in boards. 

23. AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
BIBLE ; being the Sixteenth Edition of the tirst Vo- 
lume of The Fiements of Christian Theology, by 
George Lord Bishop of Winchester, One large vol. 
}2imo. 6s. in boards. 

24. A SUMMARY of the PRINCIPAL EYVT- 
DENCES for the TRUTH and DIVINE ORIGIN of 
the CHRISTIAN REVELATION. By the Right 
Rev. Beilby Porteus, D.D., Bishop of London, l2mo. 
‘Yo which are now first added, Ma.ginal Notes and 
Questions on the propositions, peculiarly adapted for 
the lustruction of Young Persems, Sixteenth Edi. 
tiun, 33. boards. 

25. The EXPOSITION of the CREED; by John 
Pearson, ).D., Bishop of Chester; abridged for the 
Use of Young Persons of both Sexes. Bythe Rev. Cc, 
Burney, LL.D. F.R.S. Second Edition, l2mo. 6s.6d, 
in boards. 

26. SACRED DRAMAS; chiefly intended for 
Young Persous—the subjects taken from the Bible. 
‘To which is added, Sensibility, an Epistle. By Han- 
nah More. New Edition, with Additions, elegantly 
printed in a pocket volume, 2s. 6d, in boards. 

27. LETTERS addressed to the DAUGHTER ofa 
NOBLEMAN, on the Formation of Religious and 
Moral Principles. By Elizabeth Hamiiton, Author of 
j.etters on the Elementary Principles of Education 
2 vols. Third Edition, ]2s. in boards. 

23. LETTERS to a YOUNG LADY, ona variety 
of useful and interesting Subjects; catenlated to im- 
prove the Heart, form the Mauners, and Ealightcn 
the Understanding. By the Rev. J. Bennet. 2 vols. 
4th Edition, 9s. boards. 

vy. STRICTURES on the MODERN SYSTEM 
eof FEMALE EDUCATION: with a View of the 
Principles and Conduct prevalent arnong Women of 
Rank and Fortune. $y Hannah More. Twelfth 
Kdition, 2 vols. }2s. boards. 

30. LECTURES on the CATECHISM of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Wiliam Gilpia, M.A. 
sth Edition, l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

31. The ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern. ‘To which are added a Table 
of Chronology, and a Comparative View of Ancient 
and Medern Geography. By the late Hon. A. F. 
Tyler, Lord Woodhouselee The Ninth Edition, 
currected, and with considerable Additions, by Ed. 
ward Nares, D).1)., Regzite Professorof Modern His. 
turyin the University of Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. bds, 

Also, lately published, and sold separately, a Third 
Volume, continuing the Work from the Deaths of 
Queen Anne and Louis XIV., to the demise of his 
late Majesty, King George III. By Dr. Nares. Se- 
cond Editfon, 108. 6d. in boards. 

32. An ABRIDGMENT of Mr. GIBBON'’S HIs- 
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London published 
Suld also by Simpki 
Glasgow; by all Boo 
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By Alexander 


By the same. | 


ELEMENTS of 
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TORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Second Edition, 2 vols. Svo. IGs. in bds, 
_ 83. A CRITICAL PRONUUNCING DICTION. 
ARY, and Expositor of the English Lunzuage. By 
|Joho Walker. In one large vol. Svo. without the 
sinaliest Abridement. 20th Edition, Ys. in bcaids. 
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ELEGANT EDITION OF THE ACTING DRAMA, 


Now publishing, 
BRITISH 


C UMBERLAND’S 
4 THEATRE, with REMARKS, Biographical 
Embellished with fine full-length Por- 





and Critical. 

traits of ceiebrated Performers, and upwards of One 
| Hundred Fingravings of the most interesting Scenes, 
| Each Piay ts sold separately, 6d.; Voiumes | to J4, 
4s.; Vols. 15 and 16, 4s. 64. each, in boa:ds. 


PLAYS ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


Vol. I. oY Charles the Second 
1 Romeo and Juliet 60 The Fair Penitent 
2 She Stoops tu Conquer 61 George Barnwell 
4% Macbeth 62 The Fall of Algiers 
4 Pizarro 63 Der Freischutz 
5 Richard II! Vol. X. 


| 6 Douglas 64 The Fatal Dowry 
7 Suspictous Husband 65 The Shepherd of Der. | 





ls Much Ado about No-! 
| 





Vol. Il. Went Vaile 
8 Othello 66 Father and Son 
Y The Duenna 67 Wives as they Were 
The ilivals fis Lotty Projects 


mour 

Vol. XI. 
The Two Galley Slaves 
Brutus 
Ali Pacha 
Pweifth Night 
Henry the Fifth 
Lieve in Humble Life 
6 Child of Nature 


0 
} 

2 Cymbeline 

4 Venice Preserved 
4 The West Indian 
Vol. TIT. 
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thine 
6 The Hypocrite 
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] 
17 As You Like It 
18 Lhe Provoked Husband. Mo si! WF uttes 
19 The Beeogar’s Opera [oe ew 
) The Way to Keep Him’. 9) Nor — 
‘ a hd t 2ST es 4 FOS 
21 The Padiock ok co 
Vol. IV 7 Tlide and Seek 
King ree ; 0 Tribu ation 
2 Se 81 The Rival Valets 
23 King Henry LY., Part 1° xg Bee 
”41 The Wonder 82 Roses and Thorus 
pct ' 83 4 idk be 
20 Hamiet isd od — Wife and Fave 
26 Trip toSearborough = |" a ro a oe 
27 The Road to Ruin * Vol. XII 
Zo ‘The Gamester : vi eee ee ae re 
Voi. V 85 Bold Stroke for a Wife 


is The Good-Natured Mi 
2° The Winter’s Tale —j84 ‘The Good-Natured Man 
Oberon 


30 The Man of the Worla®/ G 
5 The pipe Mgnt 838 The Lord of the Manor 


; ba iQ0 ‘The ag plas 
32 Love ina Village _ Lavage Mc = 
48 Jane Shore . aGses Rake 


34 King Henry VIII 01 High Life Below Stairs 
35 Julius Czesar Vol. XIV. 
Vol. VI. 92 Disagreeable Surprise 
26 Merchant of Venice U3 The Stranger 
37 Merry Wives of Wind-04 The Village Lawyer 
sor 45 School for Scandal 
38 Virginias i046 The Spoiled Child 
49 Caius Gracechus ‘97 Animal Magnetisin 
40 Aliin the Wrong Ys Wheel of Fortune 


Vol. XV. 


99 The Critie 


41 King Lear 
42 Cato 





Vol. Vil. 100 Deaf and Dumb 
43 A New Way to Pay Old 10! The Castle Spectre 
Debts 1102 The Revenge 


44 Measure for Measure ||03 Midnight Hour 
45 The Jealous Wite Od Speed the Piough 
46 ‘The Tempest 1105 Rosina. 

47 Clandestine Mariage | Vol. XVI. 

ds Coriolanus '106 Monsienr TTonson 
49 EveryOne has his Fault 107 Comedy of Errors 





Vol. VIII. 108 Spectre Bridegroom 
2” The Aleaid (109 Cure for heart ache, Is. 
o1 The Busy Body (:10 Amateurs aud Actors 
\2 ATale of Mystery 1114 Inkle and Yarico 
53 Know your Own Miid){]2 Edueation. 
O4 Mayor of Garrat VOL. XVII. 
| 


55 A Woman never Vext 8 Children in the Wood 
56 The Maid of the Miil 
Vol. IX. 
7 The Barber of Sevil'e 
v3 Isabella \ 


1] 

lid Rendezveus 

')5 Barbarossa 

116 Gambler’s Fate 

117 Giovanniin London 
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List of Portraits contained in the Work. 
Miss F. H. Kelly—Julict | Wr. C. Kemble—Orestes 
Mr. Young—lIago |Mr. W. Farren — Peviwin- 
Miss Chester—Beatrice kle 
Mr. Macready—King John, Miss Vincent—Oberon 
Mrs. bunn—Hermione \Mr. Harley— billy Bom- 
Mrs. W. West—Portia = {| bast 
Miss Sinithson—Margaret | Mr. Jones~Puff 
Mad. Vestris—Don Felix |Mr. Mathews—M. 
Miss M. Tree—Rosina | bien 
Mr. Wallack—Charv!ois (Mr. Filiston—W alter 
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Mr. Kean—Junius BratusMr. Kean, Jun.—selim. 
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This day is pablished, 4 vols. 12q 


10. 248, boards, 


THE ENGLISH in INDIA 

By the Author of Pandur: ari —_ 

Zevana. uraug Hari and The 
London: printed for W. Simpxin ; 

SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court. and R. Mar. 
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Just published, in one vol. l&8mo., price, sewed ; 
| )ICTIONNAIRE des Dik HCULEES 
de la LANGUE FRANCAISE, resolues., 
les plus celebres Grammariens, extrait du Diction oar 
Universel. Par P.C. V. ROISTE, naire 
Auqguel ona joint la Table des Conjugaj 
Veibes suivant le Systeme de Waiily Jugaistone des 
Published by DuLau and Co,, 87, Soho Square 


This day are published, price 28:;, 
Fourth Volumes (with Additions to the Fj 
7 é irst ¢ 
Second Volumes) of tand 


| | TERARY and MISCELLAN EOUS 
MEMOIRS, 
By JOSEPH CRADOCK, Esq. M.A, F.S.A 
| These Volames contain a brief Memoir of the Au. 
_ thor, by J. B. Nichols. F.S.A., accompanied by two 
| Portraits; copious additional Anecdotes of Dr, John. 
son, Garrick, Goldsmith, Warburton, Hurd, and nu. 
| merous other eminent Contemporaries ; interspersed 
with many Letters addressed to Mr. Cradock, ke, &e, 
_*y* ‘The First and Second Volumes may be had 
price 10s. Gd. each. ; 
Printed for J. B, Nicnons, 25, Parliament Street, 


OOKS.—ENCYCLOP.EDIA BRL 

TANNICA, 20 vols, and the Supplement, 6 vols. 
together 25 vols. 4to., the siath and latest edition, in 
sheets, 24 guineas, published at £51.—Another Copy, 
26 vols. russia extra, marbie leave:, bands, &c. &e, 
36 guineas.—Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, 6 vols. 4to. £7. 7s. published at €15.—The 
above valuable and cheap WORKS are nowon SALE, 
by G. and A, GREENLAND, 35, Poultry.—Libraries 
and Parcels of Books bought, or taken in exchange, 
Just published, in Svo. price 14s. 6d. boards, or lds, 
bound and lettered, a new edition, carefully revised 
and corrected, and beautifully printed, of 


[)&: JOUNSON'S DICTIONARY ofthe 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
To which is prefixed, 

A Grammar of the English Language. 
London: piinted for Moon, Boys, and GRaves, 
(successors to Hursr, Rospinson, and Co.,) 6, Pall 
Mali; S. Wiikir, Charterhouse Square; Dsi1cHnton 
and Sons, Cambridge ; RosBins and WHEELER, 
Winchester; Berti and BrRapbrFurs, Edinburgh; 
Smira and Son, Glasgow; andJ, CUMMING, Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
The only complete edition, in 8vo, o 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary, improved by Dr. Jamieson, 
and contafning all the Latin Words of the 4to. Edi- 
tion, price lds. bound; a specimen of which may be 

had (gratis) of every Bookseller in the kingdom, 














Now ready for delivery, 
PORTRAITS of LADY BAGOT, VIS- 
COUNTESS BURGHERSH, and LADY FITZ. 
ROY SOMERSET, (a group) beautifully Engraved 
by J. THOMSON, Esq. from the original Drawing by 
Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. Size 19 inches 
by 24 high. Prints, 15s. India Proofs, 3)s. 6d. be- 
fore Letters, §2s. 6d. 7 

Londor: published by Moon, Boys, and GRAVES 
‘successors to Hurst, RoBINSON, and CO.), Print. 
sellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and by F. G. MooN, 
Threadneedle street. is sland ieee 

By whom will shortly be published, 

A PORTRAIT of ELIZABETH, DUCHESS of 
DEVONSHIRE. Engraved by F. C. LEWIS, 32 
imitation of the original Drawing by Sir THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, P.R.A. ae: 

This day is published, 7s. boards, 


MANUAL of SURGICAL: ose? 

A TOMY; containing a minute Det be 
the Parts Concerned in Operative Surgery, wn Sys 
Anatomical Effects of Accidents, and aera Tt 
the performance of Operations. By ms wid oe 
WAEKDS, D.M.P.  Tran-iated, with 2 _ Lae 
WILLIAM COULSON, Demonstrator of Ana 
at the Medical School, Aldersgate Street, &¢. ana (> 

‘We recommend this Manuai to the st udent want 
the practitioner ; to the former, asa usefu! ie 
in the dissecting-room, and to the latter, asa > ‘nding 
and convenient book of referé nee, Rppae on oe m4 
most of the practical points on welche — nation 
casion to refresh his memory, and some erg? ae- 
and suggestions which will probab y ade oe 
fessional knowledge.’-—Lancet, Dec. 19, ak MAR- 

London. printed for W. SimPaIs ron S 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hal! Court, Ludgate 
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